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Survey of the World 


Testimony was taken 
at Muskogee, Okla., 
last week, by a special 
committee of the House, concerning the 
charges of attempted bribery made in 
June last by Senator: Thomas P. Gore. 
The. Senator then prevented legislation 
which, he asserted, would have com- 
pelled the approval of contracts made 
with about 10,000 Indians of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw tribes by J. F. Mc- 
Murray, an attorney, for the sale oi 
450,000 acres of coal and asphalt land, 
valued at from $30,000,000 to $160,- 
000,000. The attorney was to have to 
per cent., and it was said that capitalists 
were ready to pay $30,090,000 for the 
land. Mr. Gore said in the Senate that 
an attempt had been made to prevent 
his opposition by offering him a bribe 
of $25,000, or even $50,000. At Mus- 
kogee, he was the first witness. In 1905, 
he said, he had directed the attention of 
Senator La Follette and others to the 
great value of the lands. Afterward, 
McMurray obtained tribal contracts for 
a sale, his commission to be 10 per 
cent., but these were disapproved by 
President Roosevelt. Then the attor- 
nev procured contracts with the Indians 
as individuals. To McMurray, who 
came to his office, the Senator said that 
10 per cent. was too much and that the 
Indians ought not to pay any commis- 
sion. In letters to the President and 
others he denounced the contracts. He 
was told in Secretary Ballinger’s office 
that ex-Senator Long, of Kansas, had 
an interest in them. He introduced a 
resolution providing that all such con- 
tracts should be void unless approved by 
Congress. A favorable report was 
ordered. The next dav Jacob L. 
Hamon, a lawyer from Oklahoma, and 
formerly chairman of Oklahoma’s Re- 


Senator Gore’s 
Bribery Charges 


publican committee, came to see him, 
said he was interested in the contracts, 
and asked that the Senator’s opposition 
should cease. He also said that $25,000 
or even $50,000, would be paid—in cash, 
not in checks—if opposition should be 
withdrawn. Hamon added that Sena- 
tor Curtis, of Kansas; Congressman 
McGuire, of Oklahoma, and a man 
higher up were interested in the con- 
tracts. “When the name of the man 
higher up was given,” continued the 
witness, “I held up my hands in aston- 
ishment.” He preferred not to repeat 
the name, but the committee insisted, 
and he said Hamon had said the man 
higher up was Vice-President Sherman. 
The witness added that he had been 
told by an employee of the Department 
of Justice that another employee of that 
Department had an interest. He was 
convinced that President Taft opposed 
the contracts. He had heard that the 
Vice-President and Senator Curtis 
called upon the President in April last 
to talk about the lands. His relations 
with Hamon had been friendly and he 
had been interested with him in busi- 
ness projects. Following Senator 
Gore, Congressman C. E. Creager, of 
Oklahoma, testified that Hamon, meet- 
ing him in a Washington hotel by ap- 
pointment, had urged him to withdraw 
his opposition and had said that in re- 
turn he might have an interest in the 
profits. This excited his indignation, 
the witness said, and he _ permitted 
Hamon to go no further. D. F. Gore, 
the Senator’s brother and _ secretarv, 
testified as to Hamon’s interview with 
the Senator. He heard no part of the 
conversation, being in the next room. 
When Hamon came out he complained 
that the Senator “was hard on_ his 
friends.” McMurray had afterward in- 
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vited him to dinner, saying he wanted 
the Senator to understand. clearly what 
the contracts were. Hamon’s testimony 
was a series of denials. He had called 
upon the Senator to talk about his cam- 
paign (having been in the habit of help- 
ing him, altho belonging to another 
political party), and had never said any- 
thing about the contracts, or Vice Pres- 
ident Sherman, or Senator Curtis, or 
Congressman McGuire. Nor had he 
spoken of the contracts to Creager. He 
had never had any interest in them. He 
had frequently loaned money to the 
Senator, who, just before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, had asked him for 
$5,000 to pay a debt he owed to Senator 
Owen. Probably he was angry because 
he did not get the $5,000. Witness had 
been in Washington attending to the 
interests of Governor Haskell, then 
under indictment, and had not seen Mc- 
Murray for a year. While under cross- 
examination Hamon attacked the char- 
acter of Senator Gore, saying he had 
been indicted, that he could safely be 
approached with an improper offer, and 
that he believed the Senator had taken 
bribes. Speaking of business relations, 
he remarked that when the Govern- 
ment was selling Indian lands at 
Lawton, the Senator entered a combi- 
nation with himself and others, bind- 
ing themselves not to bid against each 
other, in order that the land might be 
bought at low prices. All in the combi- 
nation obtained some of the land: 

“Chairman Burke—Don’t you know that 
there is a Federal statute against a com- 
bination to prevent competitive bidding? 

“Hamon—!I did not know of that law then, 
but-I have since thought of it. It was just 
a desire on the part of all of us to get the 
land as cheaply as possible. It was under- 
stood among us that we would not bid against 
each other. 

“Congressman Miller—You know that the 
proceeds from that sale were to go to the 
Indians; do you think that was honorable 
toward the Indians? 

“Hamon—We did not look at it that way. 
In fact, we don’t do things out West just in 
the same way you do in the East.” 

Chief Green McCurtain, a Choctaw In- 
dian, testified that he had protested 
against the individual contracts, and that 
George W. Scott urged him to withdraw 
his opposition, offering him one-quarter 
of the 10 per cent. commission if he 
would do so. The Indians signed the 


contracts, he said, because they had lost 
faith in the Government officers, who 
had not kept their promises. His son, 
D. C. McCurtain, testified that when he 
was the Choctaw delegate at Washing- 
ton, McMurray, at an interview in a 
hotel, had offered him $25,000 if he 
would not oppose the contracts. To 
draw him on and get information he had 
at first said he would take the money. 
Later, he declined it. Vice-President 
Sherman, being at a camp in the Adiron- 
dacks, promptly telegraphed that there 
was no shadow of foundation for the al- 
leged reference to him by Hamon. A 
day later he added the following: 

“If anybody says that I have any interest 
in these or any other contracts relating to the 
Indians, or ever did have any such interest, 
or any interest in any contract having any- 
thing to do with the Government in any way, 
or that I have profited by my public service, 
he says that which is absolutely false.” 

Mr. Sherman was for some years chair- 
man of the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs. Senator Curtis says that the 
Vice-President and himself called upon 
Mr. Taft by invitation to discuss ques- 
tions relating to the Indians, and that 
both of them opposed the Io per cent. 
contracts, holding that the Indians need- 
ed no attorneys and should not pay any 
commission. He thought at the time 
that the President had been convinced by 
their arguments, and he told Senator 
Gore so. Congressman McGuire says he 
has never been interested in the contracts 
and has received no financial aid from 
any one who is interested in them. Mr. 
McMurray denies that any one has of- 
fered a bribe in his interest. On the 6th, 
Senator Gore published a statement. He . 
had never, he said, made any charge 
against Vice-President Sherman. He 
was required by the committee to repeat 
what Hamon had said, and he named 
Mr. Sherman with extreme reluctance. 
He hopes “that the fact that Hamon 
mentioned the Vice-President will be 
relegated to perpetual oblivion.” 

as 

In Kansas and 
lowa, last week, the 
insurgent or pro- 
gressive Republicans won victories over 
their regular or stand-pat opponents. 
Congressmen Murdock and Madison, of 
Kansas, had no opposition at the nomi- 





Insurgent Victories 
in the West 
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hating primaries in their districts, but 
there were lively contests in the remain- 
ing six districts, and four of the present 
members of the’ House—Calderhead, 
Miller, Reeder and Scott—all regulars, 
were defeated. The insurgents nomi- 
nated to take their places are R. R. Rees, 
by a majority of 2,000; Frederick S. 
Jackson, by 3,500; I. D. Young, 1,500; 
A. C. Mitchell, 1,000; D. R. Anthony 
and Philip P. Campbell, regulars, were 
renominated by small majorities. Gov- 
ernor Stubbs, insurgent candidate for 
Governor, received 20,000 more votes 
than were cast for his regular opponent, 
Thomas Wagstaff. Mr. Anthony re- 
marked that Kansas had been “engulfed 
by another wave of Populism,” and that 
demagogs had won a temporary vic- 
tory. Mr. Murdock, on the other hand, 
said that both Cannon and the system by 
which he had robbed the people of free 
government in the House had been repu- 
diated, and that the party had shown 
that it stood for immediate legislation to 
drive special and selfish interests out of 
control in American politics. At the 
Republican convention in Iowa, the in- 
surgents, led by Senators Cummins and 
Dolliver, had a majority df nearly 300. 
Senator Cummins, as temporary chair- 
man, made a long address. Speaking of 
the party of Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, 
McKinley and Roosevelt, his intentional 
omission of Mr. Taft’s name caused 
much disturbance. The regulars cheered 
for Taft and were answered with cheers 
for Roosevelt. Later in the day the 
regulars hoisted a portrait of Taft, and 
this was confronted with one of Roose- 
velt, raised by the insurgents. The Sen- 
ator attacked the new tariff, saying the 
leaders in the House and Senate had re- 
fused to recognize the party pledge: 

“If there had been an honest attempt to fx 
duties according to the cost of production I 


might have yielded my view on the question 
of fact; but there was no such attempt, and I, 





for one, refused to follow, and would refuse’ 


again to follow, Aldrich, Hale, Lodge, Cannon, 
Payne and Dalzell into a sneering, contemptu- 
ous, open repudiation of my party platform. 
It i$ not a Republican measure, altho passed 
by Republican votes, for the men who are 
chiefly responsible for it thought more of 
swelling the overgrown fortunes of their inti- 
mate friends than they thought of the party 
principles, the party pledges, or the welfare 
of a long-suffering people.” 


If the Railroad bill sent to Congress by 
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the Attorney-General had been passed, 
he added, it would have consigned the 
party to eternal disgrace and defeat. 
Senator Dolliver was elected permanent 
chairman by a vote of 834 to 549. From 
the platform committee came two re- 
ports. That of the regular minority, 
warmly commending the President and 
the tariff revision, was rejected, 568 to 
815. The majority report of the insur- 
gents supports protection. It also says: 

“They [the Republicans of Iowa] do not 
recognize the tariff revision of 1909 as a sat- 
isfactory fulfillment of the party promises. In 
order to bring the tariff law into a complete 
compliance with the rule of the platform it 
is necessary that the difference between the 
cost of producing dutiable commodities at 
home and abroad should be correctly known. 
Therefore, they favor the creation of an in- 
dependent, non-partisan tariff commission, 
which shall be the instrumentality of Congress 
to ascertain the difference between the cost of 
production here and in other countries, and 
publish the facts, so that not only Congress, 
but the people, shall be advised of the results 
of its investigations. Until such a commission 
is authorized they approve the effort of the 
President to secure the desired information 


thru a board of experts employed for that pur- 
pose. 


“They profoundly believe that when the tar- 
iff is again revised its schedules should be 
considered separately, so that each subject can 
be dealt with upon its own merits, and thus 
secure fair and impartial action upon the part 
of Congress. 

“They indorse such efforts as Presiden. 
Taft and his advisers have made to fulfill the 
promises of the national platform, and which 
have been in harmony with the declarations 
of this convention.” 

If the Republicans retain control of 
the House at the coming election, Mr. 
Cannon will not be re-elected Speaker. 
A considerable insurgent gain is already 
foreshadowed, and the insurgents will 
hold the balance of power. Kansas in- 
surgents sent telegrams to him express- 
ing regret that he had not made speeches 
for Anthony and Campbell, regulars, 
and, thus prevented their renomination. 
In Tennessee, the judiciary elections 
resulted to the disadvantge of Gov- 
ernor Patterson. Those nominated for 
the Court of Appeals and Supreme 
Court on the regular Democratic ticket 
were defeated, while those named at an 
independent Democratic convention were 
elected, with the help of Republicans. 
The Governor (7 candidate for re- 
election) had sought, it is alleged, to 
influence the decision of the higher court 
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in the case of Colonel Cooper, found 
guilty of killing ex-Senator Carmack, 
and had prevented the renomination of 
judges whose attitude was offensive to 
him. Two of them were placed on the 
successful independent ticket. 


S 


At a convention of the 
The Islands Liberal party in Havana, 

on the ist, there was a 
violent controversy, which led to an 
interchange of blows between General 
Asbert, Governor of Havana Province, 
and Diaz Villegas, Secretary of the 
Treasury and chairman of the meeting. 
“ few days later, President Gomez 
issued a decree forbidding members of 
the Cabinet to attend political meetings. 
Whereupon Secretary Villegas resigned. 
A duel between him and Governor 
Asbert is expected. The population 
of Porto Rico, according to the recent 
census, is 1,118,012. These figures show 
a gain of 17.3 per cent. since 1899. San 
Juan, the largest city, has 48,716 people. 
The increase there since 1899 has been 
52 per cent. In Ponce 38,027 were 
counted. In Mindanao the Philippine 
constabulary pursued ‘a band of raiding 
Moros last week and killed the leader of 
the outlaws, the noted Datto Appa. The 
recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
giving the Governor-General full power 
‘to deport undesirable aliens, will, it is 
thought, put an end. to the blackmailing 
of Chinese merchants by members of 
Chinese ‘‘tongs.” In Hawaii there is 
a great demand for the public lands by 
settlers, and it is expected that every 
acre that can be cultivated will be taken. 
The movement is at variance with the 
predictions of the sugar planters. 
The concession granted in Hayti to 
James P. McDonald, of the United 
States, authorizes his company to issue 
bonds (which are to be guaranteed by the 
republic) and to construct a railroad 
which will connect the interior with four 
seaports. All the unoccupied land for 
twelve miles on each side of the railroad 
is granted to the company, which will 
set up a central sugar factory, procuring 
power for it from the Artibonite River. 
There will be a new steamship line. This 
concession was opposed by local German 
interest. 














ss Estrada’s revolutionists 
South of Us have won additional vic- 
tories in the western part 
of Nicaragua. After the defeat of Gen- 
eral Lara, Acoyapa was given up by 
General Vasquez, and it was reported 
that all the gateways leading to the cap- 
ital were held by the advancing enemy. 
Estrada himself hopes to lead his forces 
in their final attack upon Managua. Dr. 
Salinas, one of the envoys sent to Wash- 
ington by Madriz, published a statement 
last week, asserting that ex-President 
Zelaya was assisting Estrada with money 
supplied by his son-in-law, and that 
Madriz was Zelaya’s foe. This was 
promptly denied by Sefior Castrillo, Es- 
trada’s representative in Washington, 
who said that about four months ago a 
contract was made in Managua before a 
notary named Dr. Pedro Gonzales, in 
which Zelaya’s attorney and son-in-law 
agreed to help Madriz with securities 
worth $1,000,000, and that Madriz and 
his Minister-General agreed to pay the 
money back, with heavy interest, if they 
should suppress the revolution. Ex- 
tensive preparations to repel Bonilla and 
his revolutionists have been made in 
Honduras, notably at Ceiba, where the 
Government has 2,000 soldiers. Bonilla 
has seized two islands not far from that 
port, and is said to be in Guatemala, 
accompanied by General Lee Christmas 
and fifty other Americans, who have a 
considerable number of machine guns. 
At Ceiba the American consulate is 
crowded with refugees. The Govern- 
ment has demanded one of them, Gen- 
eral Matuke, but the consul refuses to 
surrender him. An official canvass of 
the electoral votes in Mexico shows that 
18,829 were cast for President Diaz, and 
221 for Francisco Madero, his opponent. 
For Vice-President, Ramon Corral re- 
ceived 17,373 and T. Depesan 1,427. 
The discovery of a plot against Presi- 
dent Gomez, in Venezuela, has been fol- 
lowed by arrests and by the flight of 
several prominent men. It is said that 
there was a conspiracy to kill the Presi- 
dent and also the Governor of Caracas. 











There is a continued influx 
Great Britain of Chinese into Tibet, and 
an encounter is feared be- 
tween them and the Tibetans. Such an 
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occurrence might easily precipitate an 
attack upon the two British trade agen- 
cies in Tibetan territory. As a precau- 
tionary measure, several battalions of 
troops at Simla have received orders to 
be ready at a moment’s notice. Tibetans 
feel bitterly against the Chinese, but it is 
doubtful whether they could defend 
themselves successfully in the event of 
hostilities. The Chinese have not yet suc- 
ceeded in choosing another Dalai Lama. 
The annual meeting of the British 
Medical Association, held at London, 
came to a close on July 29.. Many able 
papers were presented before the various 
sections, among them one on “The 
Racial Factor in Disease,” and one on 
“The Falling Birth-Rate.” Lord Lyt- 
ton has sent to The Times his corre- 
spondence with Prime Minister Asquith 
in his endeavor to obtain further facil- 
ities for the remaining stages of the 
Women’s Suffrage Bill. Mr. Asquith 
has replied that the Government “can 
not afford any further facilities to the 
bill this session.” Lord Lytton, writing 
on behalf of the Conciliation Committee, 
composed of members of Parliament 
who are promoting the bill, replied that 
he “could conceive no course more 
surely calculated to increase a discontent 
for which already there was much justi- 
fication.” He goes on to say: 

“The significant vote by which our proposals 
were adopted entitles us to claim the rights 
of a majority. We propose before Parliament 
reassembles to lay before you further evidence 
of the extent and urgency of the demand for 
the passage into law of Mr. Shackleton’s bill 
this year.” 

Mr. Asquith’s refusal of further facil- 
ities was the occasion of a meeting of 
the Women’s Social and Political Union. 
Two of the leaders advocated a return 
to militant methods. The announcement 
from Miss Pankhurst that such a mili- 
tant campaign would commence a few 
days after Parliament has reassembled 
was greeted with cheers. Recently sev- 
eral prominent men and women made a 
public appeal for funds to inaugurate a 
national agitation against the Women’s 
Suffrage movement. Large sums have 
been subscribed. Edward Linley 
Sambourne, chief cartoonist of Punch, 
died August 3 after a protracted illness. 
He succeeded Sir John Tenniel in 1gor. 
——On August 3 Parliament adjourned 
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until November 15. During the recess 
conferences will be held between the 
leaders who are trying to settle the con- 
stitutional differences between the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. 
The hope is entertained that it may be 
possible to announce an agreement when 
Parliament reassembles. Regarding the 
outcome of the twelve conferences that 
have been held so far Mr. Asquith made 
the following statement : 

“The result is that our discussions made 
such progress—although we have not so far 
reached an agreement-——as to render it in the 
opinion of all of us not only desirablé but 
necessary that they should continue. In fact, 


I may go further... We would think it wrong 
at this stage to break them off.” 


On the 6th inst. King Alfonso 
of Spain was the guest of Sir Thomas 
Lipton on his schooner yacht “Sham- 
rock.” During a stiff breeze her top- 
mast was carried away, but no one 
was injured. The papers recall the fact 
that this is the second time that ill luck 
has attended Sir Thomas Lipton’s enter- 
tainment of royal guests. In 1901, when 
the late King Edward was aboard 
“Shamrock II,” the yacht was dismasted 
and wrecked by a sudden squall on the 
Solent. Great Britain, as usual, is 
leading in the race for naval supremacy. 
On the 6th inst., the immense new war- 
ship “Lion” -was launched at Devonport. 
She is 700 feet long, has 26,000 tons 
displacement, is capable of developing 
70,000 horse power, with a speed of 30 
knots an hour, and has, in her main bat- 
tery, eight 13.5-inch guns, which throw 
1,250-pound projectiles. 


3s 


The Imperial Statistical Office 
Germany has published the results of an 

inquiry into the cost of living 
with special reference to the families of 
wage-earners and salaried persons. The 
data were gathered during the years 1907 
and 1908. The average annual income 
of 852 families was $521.72, and the 
average expenditure was $531.70. This 
leaves a deficit of $9.98 per family. The 
highest average family income reported 
was for families of teachers, $784.05; 
families of officials of secondary rank, 
$681.90; salaried persons in private em- 
ploy, $581.12; families of unskilled work- 
men, $410.91, and families of workmen 
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not classified, $378.14. The average an- 
nual expenditure for alcoholic beverages 
of 155 wage earners’ families reported 
was $20.54, of which $18.84 was for beer, 
$0.51 for wine, and $1.19 for brandy. 
The same item of average expenditures 
for sixty families of salaried persons was 
found to be $17.——Consequent upon 
the rejection of their demands by the 
shipbuilding companies 8,000 shipyard 
mechanics have decided to go on a strike. 
On July 14, 35,000 shipyard workers 
united in demanding a to per cent. in- 
crease in wages and other concessions. 
The ‘companies at the time refused the 
demands of the men, but proposed a con- 
ference to discuss the points at issue. At 
present the movement is confined to 
Hamburg, but the strike is likely to ex- 
tend to other ports. From Berlin 
comes the news that Germany expects to 
sell two of her old battleships, the 
“Brandenburg” and the ‘‘Kurfiirst 
Friedrich Wilhelm,” to Turkey. Djavid 
Bey, the Turkish Minister of Finance, 
will come to Berlin to arrange for the 
purchase. The vessels in question are 
sister ships of somewhat less than 10,000 
tons displacement, carry six 11-inch 
guns and were laid down in 1889. In 
Berlin the Chief of Police has forbidden, 
under pain of severe penalties, the ad- 
mission of children under fourteen, 
whether accompanied or not, to moving 
pictures after 9 o’clock in the evening. 
‘Lhis action is said to be due to the dis- 
covery that pictures of immorality and 
crime are increasingly exhibited. 
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After a long and sensational 
trial Henri Rochette, the French 
banker, was found guilty of 
swindling thru a violation of the corpo- 
ration laws, and was condemned to two 
years’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of 
$600. A parliamentary committee under 
the direction of M. Jaurés is now inves- 
tigating the charge that his arrest was a 
stock jobbing trick on the part of a 
group of speculators, who had sold great 
blocks of the Rochette shares under 
agreement to deliver them at a given 
time. Rochette’s shareholders have de- 
clared that his companies were on a 
sound financial basis. Former Premier 
Clemenceau has been brought into the 


France 
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matter thru the allegation that he was 
primarily responsible for Rochette’s ar- 
rest. This he has denied. It is 
proposed to name a new street in 
Paris after the late King Edward. The 
plans include a square laid out as an 
ornamental garden, and containing an 
equestrian statue of the King. The 
square will be open to view from the 
boulevards and adorn one of the most 
characteristic parts of Paris. The 
French cantonal elections have brought 
additional support to Prime Minister 
3riand, for the Radical-Socialists, who 
are siding with M. Briand against the 
old Republican “bloc,” have gained 
ground. The Radical-Republicans and 
Radical-Socialists together gained goo 
seats. Since both represent the opin- 
ions of M. Briand it is evident that the 
people support the Prime Minister’s plat- 
form. The cantonal elections determine 
the make-up of the Senate. M. Briand 
will therefore soon have as overwhelm- 
ing a majority in the Senate as he already 
has in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
practical interests of the country are rep- 
resented more accurately by the Senate 
than by the Chamber of Deputies. M. 
Briand asserts his determination to free 
himself from the dictates of party lead- 
ers and factions, to accord rights to 
minorities and to carry on affairs in the 
interests of all——The conflict between 
Church and State in Spain is being 
watched with great interest thruout 
France. The radical and Socialist papers 
of Paris are publishing violent denuncia- 
tions of the Pope and his advisers, espe- 
cially the Papal Secretary of State, 
Merry del Val. The public impression 
is that the Vatican has made a tactical 
mistake. There is a general feeling also 
that the Spanish Government has made 
a mistake in forbidding the clerical 
demonstration at San Sebastian; that 
Clericals have as much right to make a 
demonstration as anti-Clericals, and that 
the Government should merely have kept 
sufficient troops on hand to prevent riot- 
ous disturbances. 
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King Alfonso and Queen Victoria left 
San Sebastian to pay a visit to the royal 
family in England. His decision to 
leave the country at this time is inter- 
preted as an intention to give his Cabinet 
a free hand in the present crisis. On 
his way thru France the King had a long 
conference with M. Briand, the French 
Premier, presumably in regard to the 
religious situation in both countries. 
Meanwhile, Roman Catholic priests were 
preaching violent sermons against the 
policy of the Government in its conflict 
with the Curia, especially in the Basque 
provinces of Northern Spain. Prepara- 
tions were begun for a great Catholic 
demonstration at San Sebastian on the 
7th of August. Since this is the region 
where the clerical forces are strongest 
and most violent, the Minister of the 
Interior issued a strict prohibition of the 
demonstration, and ordered the railroad 
companies not to furnish special trains. 
In spite of this, the clerical element for 
some time continued its preparations. In 
the absence of trains some started on 
foot in order to reach San Sebastian be- 
fore the 7th inst. Instances are reported 
of priests distributing arms. In the 
meantime the Government sent several 
regiments of troops to the city and ap- 
pointed General Weyler to take charge 
of affairs in case of disorder. Count 
Sagasta, Minister of the Interior, also 
prepared to be on the ground personally. 
The firmness of the Government caused 
the organizers of the demonstration to 
abandon their purpose. On the 5th inst. 
Premier Canalejas gave out the follow- 
ing statement : 

“IT would have allowed the manifestation 
if it had been announced to be held elsewhere 
than at Bilbao, where a strike of coal miners 
is in progress, or at San Sebastian, which is 
crowded with visitors on Sundays. 

“I know that priests are distributing arms, 
and also that the manifestants intended to 
bring women and children with them in order 
to prevent military intervention, but I am de- 
termined to enforce respect for the law. 
Troops will be distributed at strategic points, 


and the railroad will be held for reinforce- 
ments. 

“If my adversaries want a lesson, they shall 
have it. They will be responsible for what- 
ever happens. 

“The manifestation has only been adjourned. 
1 desire that it shall occur in order that its 
strength may be shown; but it must occur 
elsewhere, and without constraint or threats.” 


Members of the Government charge that 
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the demonstration at San Sebastian was 
secretly arranged in Rome at a meeting 
of five Cardinals, among whom were 
Rampolla and Merry del Val. They 
maintain that the object was to force 
King Alfonso to dismiss Premier Cana- 
lejas and appoint a more friendly min- 
istry, with which the Vatican could re- 
sume negotiations. Under this interpre- 
tation of the plans of the clericals, Mon- 
signor Vico, the Papal Nuncio, was to 
await the fall of the Premier. The latter 
says he knew of the alleged intrigue and 
that he has informed the King. The 
newspaper E/ Liberal demands the ex- 
pulsion of the Papal Nuncio on the 
ground that he is inciting Roman Cath- 
olics to revolt. The Universo, a Cath- 
olic organ, is defiant. It says: 


“The Pope is not a foreign sovereign in 


Spain. He is as national and Spanish in the 
temporal sphere as the King or the Cortes.” 
The Liberal and Republican papers 
strongly support the Premier’s policy. 
Even a paper like El Jmparcial is taking 
sides against the Vatican. According to 
advices from Rome the Carlist party in 
Spain is appealing to the Vatican to de- 
clare whether, in the event of a revolu- 
tion pledged to restore the traditional 
political and religious institutions of 
their country, it can depend upon the 
support of the Holy See and the Roman 
Catholic clergy. The Roman Catholic 
junta, on its part, is very indignant over 
the repressive measures of the Govern- 
ment. Sefior Urguijo, the chief organ- 
izer of the movement, said on Sunday 
that the purpose of the demonstration 
was peaceful; that the participants were 
to be unarmed, and that there were to be 
no speeches. But, he added, when the 
Government treated the matter as if it 
were civil war, he called off the demon- 
stration in order to avoid bloodshed. He 
says it is the intention of Catholics later 
to take part in peaceful manifestations 
at Pamplona and at Vittoria to prove 
that the anti-clerical policy of the Gov- 
ernment is opposed by the entire Span- 
ish people. The feeling at the Vatican 
is more optimistic today, August 7. Car- 
dinal Merry del Val instructed the Cath- 
olic bishops and leaders thruout Spain 
to prevent demonstrations and disorders. 
The Pope is understood to have written 
an autograph letter to King Alfonso on 
the subject of the pending conflict. 














Unpunished Crime in the United States 


BY GEORGE C. HOLT, LL.D. 


{The following article was originally read as a paper before the State Bar Association 


of Wisconsin on June 29, 1910, at Milwaukee. 


of New York. 


[ is an axiom in history that the 
greatest danger in democratic forms 
of government is the tendency to 

mob violence and public disorder. This 
republic has now been in existence near- 
ly a century and a quarter. Its found- 
ers were men of exceptional political 
wisdom. The Constitution which they 
framed has been justly praised as one of 
the greatest productions of the human 
intellect. The republic, under this Con- 
stitution, during its existence, has grown 
from a little to a great nation. It may 
justly claim to have produced great re- 
sults in most of the arts of civilization, 
but it has not yet succeeded in establish- 
ing a steady and uniform maintenance of 
public order. The tendency to mob vio- 
lence and the extent of unpunished crime 
which exist in this country is today the 
greatest menace to American society. I 
purpose to consider briefly the extent of 
the evil, and to suggest what seem to 
me the best remedies for it. 

The habit of reading a modern daily 
newspaper, which is now substantially 
universal in this country, but which 
has never before this age existed in any 
community, and the full effect of which 
upon the mind of the people, for good 
and for evil, is not yet certainly known, 
has one result which is apparent. That 
is that it concentrates the attention of 
the public almost wholly upon the events 
of today, and withdraws its attention 
speedily from the events of yesterday. 
The result is that most great crimes, 
which attract widespread attention when 
they are first discovered and described in 
the press, are substantially forgotten 
within a short time after the newspapers 
cease to discuss them. The public at- 
tention being concentrated on the events 
of the day, the enormous aggregate of 
the amount of modern crime passes un- 
noticed. 

It is impossible to obtain accurate sta- 
tistics of unpunished crime in this coun- 
try. But rough computations may be 
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made which will serve to illustrate the 
extent of it. 

The Chicago Tribune, for some years 
past, has published statistics of the 
lynchings which have occurred annually 
in this country. For many years, ac- 
cording to these statistics, there occurred 
between 200 and 300 lynchings in each 
year. During the five or six years past, 
the annual number has steadily dimin- 
ished. Last year it was stated to be 67. 
It will be a conservative estimate to put 
the average number of lynchings which 
have occurred in this country in the last 
forty years at 150 annually. This would 
make 6,000 lynchings occurring in that 
time. The number of persons who en- 
gage in lynchings differs very greatly in 
different cases, varying from as low as 


ten or fifteen to hundreds and thousands 


of persons. It may be roughly estimated 
that the average number of persons con- 
cerned in each case is not less than 50. 
It would thus appear that about 300,000 
persons have taken part in lynchings in 
this country for the last forty years. If 
two-thirds of this number is deducted 
for persons who are dead or who have 
been engaged in more than one lynching, 
we have 100,000 lynchers still living. 
Every person wilfully taking an active 
part in a lynching is guilty of murder. 
No person has ever been convicted of 
murder for taking part in a lynching. It 
may therefore be roughly estimated that 
there are approximately 100,000 unhung 
murderers, of that particular type, living 
at present in this country, mostly in the 
Southern States. 

The reports of the Commissioner of 
Labor contain statistics of strikes and 
lockouts. According to a late report, in 
the period of 25 years between 1881 and 
1905, there occurred 36,757 strikes and 
1,564 lockouts, making 38,321 labor dis- 
turbance in all, or an average of a little 
more than 1,500 a year. This would 
make about 60,000 strikes occurring in 
the last 40 years. A number of such 
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strikes are brief and without violence. 
It would be a conservative estimate to 
assume that at least one-sixth of such 
strikes have been accompanied. with vio- 
lence, resulting in serious wounds, 
maiming or murder. Every person wil- 
fully taking an active part in an assault 
in a strike riot which results in a felony 
or murder is guilty of the crime com- 
mitted. The number of men who take 
part in such strike riots differs very 
greatly, as in lynchings; but the aver- 
age number of men engaging in such 
strike riots is at least equal to those en- 
gaged in lynchings, and may be safely 
estimated at 50 in each case. This 
would make 500,000 men guilty of 
felony or murder in strike riots in this 
country in the last 4o years. Deducting 
two-thirds for deaths and other causes 
leaves approximately 165,000 men guilty 
of such crimes now living. There is 
hardly any instance in this country of a 
conviction for a murder, and very few 
instances of convictions for felonies of 
any kind, committed in strike riots. It 
would. be a highly exaggerated estimate 
to put the number of such convictions 
at 15,000. It may therefore be roughly 
estimated that there are at least 150,000 
unhung murderers and unpunished fel- 
ons, of that particular type, living at 
present in this country, mostly in the 
Northern States. 

For several years past, in a large part 
of Kentucky, and in southern Indiana 
and Ohio, persons called nightriders 
have organized in bands and ridden 
about the country, principally at night, 
destroying property and assaulting, and, 
in many cases, murdering people. These 
bands are usually not ordinary brigands, 
but are made up, for the most part, of 
persons who consider themselves and 
who would usually be ranked as citizens 
of ordinary decent reputation. Their ob- 
*ject is to keep up the price of tobacco 
or cotton by restricting the output. To 
accomplish this result they destroy to- 
bacco or cotton, when more has been 
planted or raised than the nightriders 
consider desirable, and assault and kill 
those who have planted or raised it. So 
far as I am aware, no nightrider has 
ever been convicted of any crime. The 
Governor of Indiana last year, in a mes- 
sage summoning the Legislature in spe- 


cial session, announced that a condition 
of anarchy existed in Southern Indiana, 
thru the terrorism caused by the night- 
riders, with which the State Government 
was powerless to cope without special 
legislation to meet the emergency. The 
present high price of cotton and. tobacco 
has apparently caused a temporary aban- 
donment of nightriding this season; but 
it seems not unlikely that this system of 
maintaining prices may become hereaf- 
ter generally adopted in some parts of 
the country, whenever the price of agri- 
cultural products is low. 

For some years past a great many 
assassinations have taken place in this 
country, which so far have been com- 
mitted almost exclusively by criminal 
Italians upon respectable Italians, and 
which are commonly known as Black 
Hand. murders. The assassins first write 
to their victims demanding money, and 
sign themselves as members of the Black 
Hand. If the money is not paid, the 
victim is killed, or his residence or place 
of business blown up with dynamite. In 
many cases also persons have been mur- 
dered for attempting to detect the crimi- 
nals or because they have some knowl- 
edge which might lead to their detection. 
A few persons have been convicted in 
such cases for attempts to extort money ; 
but so far as I am aware, no person has 
ever been convicted in this country of 
any murder of that kind. The entire 
Italian population is completely terror- 
ized, the attempts at extortion constantly 
grow more bold, and there are various 
signs that it will not be long before the 
same system of extortion and assassina- 
tion will be adopted by our native crim- 
inals and applied to all classes of citizens 
as well as to Italians. 

A special form of unpunished crime 
which has arisen in recent years results 
from the reckless driving of automo- 
biles. Many hundreds of persons have 
been killed and many thousands seri- 
ously injured in this way. No punish- 
ment, except a trifling fine, or, in very 
rare cases, a short imprisonment, has 
been imposed in such cases. The usual 
fine has been five or ten dollars, imposed 
on the owner of a machine costing per- 
haps $5,000, and on which a new tire 
costs about $75. Lowell said, in the 
“Bigelow Papers,” that “Ninepence a 
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day fer killin’ folks comes kind 0’ low 
fer murder”; the fines which automo- 
bilists are usually required by American 
courts to pay for that form of sport are 
about as trifling. 

There has been no time in many years 
past in which crimes of violence have 
been more rife than they have been in 
recent years in the oldest and most 
thickly populated parts of this country. 
Take, for instance, the community in 
and about the city of New York, Mur- 
ders, maimings, assaults with deadly 
weapons, dynamite bomb explosions, 
burglaries, highway robberies, cases of 
arson, particularly in crowded tenement 
houses, the shooting of wives by drunk- 
en husbands and of girls by degenerates 
whom they have refused to marry; in 
short, every kind of violent crime has 
occurred in and about the city to an un- 
precedented extent. Some of these 
criminals, of course, have been convict- 
ed. But in the great majority of cases 
the perpetrators of these crimes have 
not been arrested. Many of those that 
have been arrested have been discharged 
by police magistrates, notwithstanding 
clear proof of guilt, and this condition of 
unpunished crime is believed to have 
generally prevailed in and about most 
of the large cities of this country. 

The question naturally arises, What 


_ Should be done to put a stop to such a 


condition of crime and disorder in 
American society? In the first place, the 
use of the instrumentalities by which 
most of these crimes are committed 
should be restricted by law. The repeat- 
ing pistol is the greatest nuisance in 
modern life. Every criminal, every 
madman, every crank, every bad boy, 
carries one. Nineteen-twentieths of all 
the crimes of violence that are commit- 
ted are effected by its use. All firearms 
are weapons whose use involves such 
terrible injury that no one should be per- 
mitted to use them except strictly in 
self-defense. Before the invention and 
adoption in common use of the pistol, 
no one thought of habitually carrying 
about with him so terrible and danger- 
ous an instrument as any kind of fire- 
arm. It was the invention of the re- 
volver which enabled men to carry con- 
cealed about their person a weapon of 
such a deadly character. No one should 


be permitted to carry abroad such a 
dangerous weapon, in view of the con- 
stant possibility of its being used for 
trivial causes. Wherever men meet, 
there is always the liability of quarrels 
arising, and always, in the world, until 
the invention of the modern revolver, 
when a quarrel arose serious enough to 
lead to personal assaults, the attack was 
made by blows with the fist, or with a 
stick, or, at the worst, with a knife or 
a sword. Even when the latter formid- 
able instrument was used, there was an 
opportunity for the man attacked to 
escape, and in most cases of fights and 
assaults, there was little danger of seri- 
ous permanent injuries or death. But 
as soon as a pistol is drawn there is 
always that danger, and therefore the 
right to have or to use a revolver should 
be under rigid public control. Cases 
frequently arise of the accidental shoot- 
ing of persons, including women and 
children, by revolvers lying about the 
house. An ordinary breechloading shot- 
gun is a far safer weapon, and if it is 
actually necessary, for purposes of home 
defense, to use any such weapon, it is 
far more efficient and desirable. A pistol 
shot, except at very close range, is very 
apt to miss the object fired at. A shot- 
gun at close range is more deadly, and 
if fired at a burglar anywhere from 100 
to 300 feet away, he will probably be so 
peppered with shot that his escape from 
subsequent detection is extremely diffi- 
cult, while at the same time the person 
who has fired at him is free from the 
regret which any one would naturally 
feel at the actual killing of any person, 
however criminal. There are in some 
States statutes and in most cities ordi- 
nances prohibiting the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons, and requiring licenses 
for the carrying of pistols. But these 
statutes and ordinances are not by any 
means universal. They are usually nof 
made effective by serious penalties, and 
they are to a very large extent disre- 
garded thruout the country. It would 
be, in my opinion, entirely justifiable for 
the Government to prohibit the manu- 
facture or sale of any pistols in this 
country except in national armories, for 
the use of the military and police. Such 
a law is probably impracticable; but it 
ought to be possible to have laws passed 
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which shall provide that all persons 
manufacturing or selling or purchasing 
and using revolvers should be licensed 
by a responsible board, established for 
that purpose. At the present time any- 
body can engage in the business of 
manufacturing pistols who sees fit to do 
so. They can be sold to anybody who 
wishes to purchase them. Shops exist 
in every city where anybody can buy a 
pistol at any time, many of them at so 
cheap a price that the poorest persons 
can get them. Every person engaging 
in the business of selling revolvers 
should be licensed, and every person 
who wishes to obtain a revolver should 
be required to first obtain a license. It 
should be a serious offense for a dealer 
in firearms to sell a revolver to a person 
who has not a license authorizing him to 
have it. It is a monstrous thing that 
every insane man, every criminal, every 
passionate, quarrelsome, irritable man, 
every boy with a tendency toward a 
criminal life, every drunken brute who 
abuses his wife and family, should be 
able, without any legal restriction, to 
buy for a dollar or two, at every street 
corner, such a deadly weapon. It is piti- 
ful to think how many thousands of 
women and children in this country live 
in constant apprehension of murder from 
drunken husbands or fathers or half 
crazy brothers or relatives. And how 
many men there are who, having a 
quarrel with another man, such as may 
happen to anybody in the community, 
without fault on his part, live in con- 
stant apprehension of being shot down 
and murdered while sitting at their desks 
or walking thru the streets. Not a day 
passes but the mewspapers_ contain 
flagrant cases of persons assaulted and 
killed with revolvers—men shot down in 
trivial quarrels, wives killed by their 
husbands for some silly jealousy, young 
women shot by miscreants because they 
have refused to marry them, children 
playing in the streets shot by insane men 
apparently simply for the delight of the 
murder, policemen shot while attempting 
to prevent burglaries or other crimes, 
honest Italians shot who have refused to 
pay Black Hand extortions ; in short, the 
entire honest and decent portion of the 
community is constantly subject to, and 
many of them live in, constant terror of 


the use of the revolver by the most aban- 
doned and criminal section of the com- 
munity. There is no sense in the decent, 
honest and respectable citizens of this 
country, who compose the great major- 
ity of its people, submitting any longer 
to such a monstrous evil. 

The same restrictions should be ap- 
plied to the usé of other deadly instru- 
mentalities, particularly to high explo- 
sives like dynamite or nitro-glycerine. 
At the present time anybody can engage 
in the business of making dynamite or 
of selling dynamite, and any person who 
wants it can buy it at any time. There 
is a large class of work, such as blasting 
and the removing of obstructions, in 
which its use is necessary and legitimate, 
but there never would be any difficulty 
in any responsible contractor or builder 
obtaining a license permitting him to ob- 
tain and use dynamite for such a pur- 
pose. For any other purpose its use 
should not be permitted. Any man who 
applies to purchase such a dangerous 
explosive should be required to explain 
what he proposes to do with it, and to 
obtain a license for its use, and severe 
penalties should be imposed upon any 
person who sells such an explosive to a 
person without a license, or who has in 
his possession such an explosive without 
a license. Having such an explosive in 
a man’s possession without a license 
might properly be made prima facie evi- 
dence of an intention to use it for a 
criminal purpose, as the finding of a 
bomb in a man’s possession should be 
prima facie evidence of such an inten- 
tion. No man ever makes a bomb for 
any legitimate purpose. It is always 
made with a criminal object. The man 
in whose possession it is found should 
be treated presumptively as a criminal 
unless he can produce evidence in excul- 
pation. The same principle should be 
applied to any other obviously danger- 
ous weapon. Stilettos, bowie knives, 
slingshots and brass knuckles are never 
made for any legitimate purpose. Men 
should be prohibited. by law from obtain- 
ing them, or from having them, and the 
possession of them should be made by 
law prima facie evidence of a guilty 
intention to use them for a criminal pur- 
pose. 

Passing from the consideration of 
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remedies for the possession and use of 
dangerous implements, I wish to call 
attention to the question of the proper 
method of action for the repression of 
that particular form of crime in this 
country which consists in organized mob 
violence. It is a strange and appalling 
fact that there never has been any man 
criminally punished for a lynching in 
this country, and it is a fact almost 
equally strange and appalling that there 
have been very few instances of punish- 
ing any man for crimes committeed by 
mobs in strikes. In the communities 
where lynchings usually occur most of 
the white citizens have generally sympa- 
thized with and approved the lynching. 
In most of the communities in which 
mobs of strikers assault and injure oth- 
ers the popular sympathy has generally 
been with the strikers. This sympathy 
is usually based on the fact that the 
strikers are poor, that their wages are 
low, that their hours of labor are long, 
and that their life is hard. These facts 
often lead many well-meaning but 


thoughtless persons to sympathize with 
the strikers when, upon the real ques- 


tion in controversy between them and 
their employers, the strikers are fre- 
quently not entitled to support. The re- 
sult is that, if men are arrested who have 
been guilty of acts of violence in strikes, 
the district attorney hesitates to bring 
the case on for trial while the strike is 
going on, anticipating that the public 
excitement on the subject may interfere 
with the orderly trial of the case, and 
have a tendency to prevent any convic- 
tion. Nothing is usually attempted. to be 
done; therefore, in the way of punishing 
crimes committed in strikes until the 
strike is over and the controversy set- 
tled, and then a feeling seems to take 
possession of the community and the 
prosecuting officers and the courts that 
the old subjects in controversy should 
not be aroused, and that a sort of gen- 
eral amnesty and oblivion should be ex- 
tended to ali the offenses committed in 
the strike. In addition to these explana- 
tions of the leniency with which crimes 
of violence committed in strikes-in this 
country are regarded is the additional 
obvious one that the police and police 
magistrates and district attorneys and 
judges are elected officers, and that 
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many of them are affected in their action 
by the hope of further political prefer- 
ment. . 
Now, in looking for a remedy for this 
vast evil of the lawlessness accompany- 
ing lynchings and strikes and all forms 
of mob violence, I think we should start 
by admitting, as a practical fact, that the 
attempt to punish serious crimes com- 
mitted by mobs has been a failure. Why 
should not the policy be adopted of in- 
flicting a comparatively light punishment 
at the outset upon those who enter into 
these lawless proceedings, before they 
have actually committed’ any serious 
crime? Rioting is a crime at common 
law, and is made a crime by the statutes 
of most of the States. Criminal punish- 
ments, in order to be effective, need not 
be severe, except in the case of habitual 
criminals. Most participants in mobs 
are not habitual criminals. They are 
usually excitable men, suddenly swept 
away by indignation. In the case of 
such persons, a reasonable degree of 
criminal punishment, promptly inflicted, 
is more effective than extreme severity 
in occasional cases. If, at the outset of 
an attempt at lynching or of a strikers’ 
mob, half a dozen or a dozen men were 
arrested for rioting, were tried the next 
day, and were sent to the penitentiary 
for a month, or a fortnight, or even for 
a week, rioting would stop. Most men 
would hesitate to have anything to do 
with these excited. crowds, in which usu- 
ally the participants find themselves 
involved without having originally in- 
tended any serious violence, but who are 
hurried on by the contagion of the 
enthusiasm of the others to crimes which 
they never would have thought of com- 
mitting by themselves. The folly of the 
police and other officers charged with 
the maintenance of peace and order in 
permitting mobs to collect and grow is 
incomprehensible. In almost every case 
of a lynching, or of a strikers’ mob, 
sheriffs and police and everybody in the 
community are aware of the danger for © 
hours before the mob acts, yet no police- 
man or sheriff ever seems to imagine 
that he is under any obligation to step in 
in season and nip the disorder in the bud. 
This strange apparent want of apprecia- 
tion of what ought to be the first duty 
of a police officer is exhibited in many 
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ways. Take, for illustration, a very 
common case which gives rise to a mob 
in cities. An automobile injures a child. 
The police arrest the driver. A crowd 
collects. They surround the policeman 
and his prisoner. Indignation and anger 
develop. The mob spirit arises. There 
is an attempt to take the prisoner from 
the policeman, and the policeman fre- 
quently has to call for assistance, and he, 
with the other officers who have come to 
his aid, if they have come at all, struggle 
and fight their way with their prisoner 
to the station-house. They seem to 
think, if they get him there in safety, 
that they have accomplished their full 
duty, and are to be commended for their 
action. They never seem to think that 
there is any obligation upon them to 
arrest and bring to trial the persons who 
have resisted them in the discharge of 
their duty, and yet it ought to be an 
extremely serious offense for any person 
to resist a police officer in making an 
arrest, or in performing any public duty. 
The evil of the whole system is that 
when men find that they can engage in 
one mob in safety and without punish- 
ment, they will be all the more ready to 
enter upon another at the first oppor- 
tunity. Such a system is educating the 
American people in the idea of resist- 
ance to law. I think, therefore, that 
there should be a special effort made by 
those charged with the preservation of 
the public peace to establish the principle 
of arresting and bringing to punishment 
men guilty of rioting, or of taking any 
part in mobs, whether any serious crimes 
are committed by the mob or not. Even 
when such crimes are committed, in my 
opinion more is likely to be accom- 
plished, in the way of deterring men 
from engaging in one again, by the 
prosecution of the ringleaders for riot- 
ing and. the imposition upon them of 
reasonably light criminal punishment, 
than by confining all efforts to bringing 
about the punishment of those who have 
committed grave crimes, the prosecution 
of which is necessarily much more dila- 
tory, and the probability of obtaining 
convictions in which is much less. 

The real responsibility, however, for 
the suppression of crime should not be 
put upon the inferior officers actually 
charged with the making of arrests, but 
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upon those at the head of the police 
force. The action of the ordinary police- 
man is governed by the attitude of his 
superiors. If properly instructed, police- 
men will be prompt to arrest rioters and 
turbulent strikers at the outset of any 
manifestation of lawless action. The 
chiefs of police should give such instruc- 
tions. If instead of doing so they 
assume a general attitude of timid acqui- 
escence, and neglect to interfere in riot- 
ing, simply pursuing the policy of trying 
to protect persons threatened by rioters, 
instead of punishing the rioters them- 
selves, they should be held accountable 
by their superiors. Under most systems 
of the organization of municipal police 
in this country, the chief of police is 
appointed by the mayor and may be 
removed by him. The mayor, in some 
instances, may be removed by the gov- 
ernor, and in substantially all instances 
is subject either to such removal or to 
indictment for neglect of duty. The 
governor, as the supreme representative 
of the executive authority in the State, 
has an active responsibility in all such 
cases, and should be held to such 
responsibility by public opinion. He 
should make it known that police officers, 
sheriffs or mayors who permit lynchers 
to gather and mobs to collect and grow, 
without interference, will be removed 
and prosecuted for violation of their 
duty. A few instances of such removals 
and prosecutions would put an end to 
the present toleration of the police for 
mob disorder. 

But no action by the police will 
amount to anything without the efficient 
co-operation of police magistrates. Many 
judges of the police courts in American 
cities are excellent magistrates, but in 
many cities there are some who are low 
politicians, whose appointment is a dis- 
grace, and whose administration of their 
office is a direct encouragement to the 
criminal class. Such police magistrates 
are particularly apt to sympathize with 
every form of mob violence, and to re- 
frain from taking any action to restrain 
it or to punish it. The truth is that, in a 
certain sense, the most important judicial 
officers in this country are the police 
magistrates, and one of the worst acts 
that the mayor of a city can commit is to 
appoint to such a position a person who 
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is known to him to be grossly unfit to 
fill it. Instances are not uncommon, in 
our great cities, of the appointment of 
ward politicians of the lowest character, 
saloonkeepers, gaming-house proprie- 
tors, men whose sympathies are with 
that great class in every city which has 
business interests connected with vicious 
institutions. Police magistrates, more 
than any other judges, represent to the 
ordinary people of our cities the admin- 
istration of justice. They can do more, 
by firm and upright conduct, to preserve 
public order and to instill into the mind 
of the community respect for law than 
any other class of magistrates, and they 
can do more to degrade the administra- 
tion of justice and to foster tendencies 
to public disorder and lawlessness than 
any other class of magistrates. A mayor 
who selects to be a magistrate in a police 
court a man whom he knows to be 
grossly unfit for the position ought to be 
removed from office by the governor, 
and when such a magistrate is put in 
office by any means he should be pro- 
ceeded against, removed from office and 
punished, if possible, as soon as he has 
committed any of the illegal and corrupt 
acts which it is probable that he will 
commit as soon as he has an oppor- 
tunity. 

Much depends, too, upon the co- 
operation of the prosecuting officers. 
The district attorneys in this country 
exercise a tremendous power for good 
or for evil. They should be held to a 
rigid accountability, especially in the 
matter of mob violence. The neglect of 
the district attorneys promptly and rig- 
orously to prosecute crimes committed 
by mobs should lead to their removal by 
the governor. Public opinion should 
hold the district attorneys _ strictly 
responsible for neglect of their duty, 
and governors equally responsible for 
neglect to exercise the supervisory 
power over prosecuting officers _ with 
which they are usually invested. 

The method of conducting the actual 
trials of criminals is also a very impor- 
tant matter. There is no legitimate 
ground for complaint in this country 
that there are not sufficient criminal laws 
in force, or that there are not adequate 
courts provided having jurisdiction to 
punish crimes. In some of the State 
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courts, the terms of the judges are so 
short, their pay is so small, and their 
dependence upon the favor of political 
leaders for continuance in office is so 
absolute, that it is strange that there are 
not more instances, in such courts, of 
judicial subserviency and misconduct. 
But in almost all cases American judges, 
upheld by the great traditions of the 
English and American judiciary, and by 
the high standard of professional honor 
of the bench and bar, are conscientious, 
able, laborious and upright. But there 
is a universal conviction that criminal 
courts in this country, in the actual 
admin:stration of their jurisdiction, do 
not conduct the trial of criminal cases 
satisfactorily. In important cases, and 
particularly in those in which public in- 
terest is excited, there is frequently 
great delay in bringing the case to trial. 
There is often inexcusable delay in the 
conduct of such trials. In some cases 
days and weeks, and in extreme cases 
months, have been occupied in obtaining 
a jury. In other cases, trials have been 
protracted by the admission of irrelevant 
testimony, or of testimony which, if not 
strictly irrelevant, has so little bearing 
upon the case as to justify the court in 
excluding it. Experts are permitted, not 
only to state their opinion and the facts 
upon which they base it, but to expound 
long, elaborate and preposterous theories 
in explanation of their opinion. In cer- 
tain classes of crimes, in which two or 
more persons have participated, a com- 
mon form of indictment, particularly in 
the Federal courts, is an indictment for 
a conspiracy, even after the crime for 
the perpetration of which the alleged 
conspiracy was formed has been com- 
mitted. On the trial of such indictments 
frequently everything that any of the 
parties has done having any connection 
with the alleged conspiracy, no matter 
how long before the commission of the 
actual crime, is admitted in evidence. 
Many indictments, particularly in the 
Federal courts, contain an excessive 
number of counts, charging substantially 
the same thing in many different ways. 
Such an indictment usually suggests that 
the man who drew it either is unable to 
discover what the crime is, or is con- 
scious of his own incapacity to state any- 
thing clearly, and hopes, by putting the 
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charge in many varied ways, to draw 
some count that will stand. Indictments 
containing twenty or thirty counts are 
common. Those containing fifty or 
sixty are not unusual. The famous in- 
dictment of the Standard Oil Company 
is said to have contained over fourteen 
hundred. Such an indictment not only 
suggests more incapacity in the man who 
drew it than crime in the defendant, but 
it is a grave injustice against the man 
indicted to require him and his counsel 
to answer such a charge. The trial of 
such an indictment inevitably tends to be 
protracted. If a man has committed a 
crime it is usually a specific act, which 
can be clearly and briefly stated in an 
indictment. If he has committed several 
similar crimes, which it is desirable to 
include in one indictment, the indictment 
need not necessarily be long. When 
such an indictment is drawn, and the 
issue is simple, the evidence can be con- 
cise and the trial short, and it is the duty 
of courts charged with the trial of crim- 
inal cases to bring about, whenever pos- 
sible, such a result. 


Our system of appeals in criminal 
cases might also be much improved. I 
think it would be well to grant no stays 
except in capital cases. There should be 
some presumption of justice in the judg- 


ment. Certainly no stay should be 
granted except on a judge’s certificate 
that there were reasonable grounds for 
an appeal. Every effort should be-made 
to have appeals quickly heard. No judg- 
ment should be reversed on appeal if, 
upon the whole record, the judgment ap- 
pears to have been just, no matter what 
technical errors were made on the trial. 
I have thus referred briefly to what 
seem to me to be some of the principal 
faults in the administration of our crim- 
inal law. The importance of the subject 
cannot be exaggerated. Under 
present system the punishment of crime 
is a sort of lottery. Great numbers of 
criminals escape. A few are punished, 
usually after long delay, with extreme 
severity. Severity, as a general rule, 
does more harm than good in criminal 
punishment. What is needed is prompt 
punishment and certain punishment. It 
need not be severe. en criminal pun- 
ishment is so administered by the courts 
that the community at large reaches the 
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conclusion that crime, if committed, will 
probably be promptly punished, it will 
largely cease. 

But the punishment of crime, after 
all, is merely a temporary palliative. So 
long as human nature is as it is, there 
must be machinery for the punishment 
of crime, but the thing of ultimate im- 
portance is to eliminate, as far as possi- 
ble, the criminal from the community. 
No real progress will be made in the 


‘great problem of penology until some 


rational system is adopted for the refor- 
mation of the criminal or his eradication 
from society. Many efforts have been 
made to this end. Reform schools, 
reformatories, children’s courts, indeter- 
minate sentences, discharges upon pro- 
bation, and various reformatory systems 
have been tried, and in some cases they 
work well. But most serious crimes 
which are punished are punished by im- 
prisonment in the State prison, and 
every man who knows anything about 
their actual working in this country 
knows that, instead of a State prison 
tending to reform or improve the con- 
vict who is sent there, it serves as a 
school in which he becomes more skilled 
in crime, and where his criminal propen- 
sities are developed and hardened into 
the condition of the habitual criminal. 
Now, a prison ought to perform several 
functions. It should be a place of pun- 
ishment for the crime committed; it 
should be a place which serves to protect 
society from an enemy to it; but it 
should also be a place life in which 
would tend to refcrm a criminal, if it is 
possible to reform him. He should be 
made to work there. Work, next to 
health and love, is the greatest blessing 
in the lives of men. Work which is 
steady, which involves some ingenuity 
and exercise of mind, which is' not too 
burdensome, is an unmixed blessing to 
everybody. Every prison should subject 
its convicts to a system of living by 
which the habit of work should be de- 
veloped. Work should be provided of 
an interesting kind. There should be 
adequate instruction for the beginner. 
He should not be forced to do too much 
at first, but should be gradually led on 
in the new art. But, above all, after he 
had become habituated to it, the work, 
while made as interesting as possible, 
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should be steady and constant, so that 
the criminal would become habituated to 
steady work. Moreover, work in prison 
should receive the reward which like 
work would receive out of prison. 
There is no reason why a prisoner 
should not be paid for his work in prison 
at the current rates paid to workmen 
outside of the prison doing a similar 
class of work. Such a course would 
awaken hope in a prisoner. He would 
look forward to having some money 
when he left the prison, and it would do 
more to develop in him an interest in the 
work than any other single thing. The 
labor unions persistently oppose permit- 
ting goods to be made in prisons and 
sold outside in competition with goods 
made outside. I think that they carry 
their objection to an unreasonable ex- 
tent, but there is something in their 
objection. So long as the kind of goods 
which are manufactured in prison are of 
a restricted small class, prison goods 
may affect the market for them. But if 
the work done in prison were confined to 
those great staple subjects of manu- 
facture, the price of which could not be 


affected by the sale of prison-made 
‘ goods of that class, there could be no 
reasonable objection to carrying on such 


manufactures in prisons. If there were, 
the State could better afford to pay pris- 
oners a fair price for work done, even if 
the goods were not sold, than to lock 
them up for a few years in absolute idle- 
ness and then turn them out, finished 
graduates in the school of crime, to 
renew their war upon society. 

There are other reforming influences 
which might be introduced in prison life. 
But, in my opinion, nothing can be com- 
pared in prison life, as in any life, in its 
beneficial influence, with steady, inter- 
esting work, properly remunerated. 
With such a system in force, a large 
number of men who are sent to prison, 
and who leave it habitual criminals, 
would instead leave it reformed men, 
having learned a trade, and having laid 
by a sufficient fund of money to start 
with some hope in the world. But it 
may be said that there are some convicts 
who cannot be reformed. That is true. 
There are men who appear to be born 
brigands and pirates, enemies of the 
human race; men who develop early in 
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life marked criminal propensities, who 
never engage in any honest employment, 
and who pass their entire life either in 
planning or committing crime, or in 
undergoing punishment for crimes com- 
mitted. I sentenced a man not long 
ago, upon conviction of having used 
the mails in the prosecution of a 
green goods swindle. He was about 
fifty years old. He was sent to a 
reform school at the age of fourteen. 
He had been, after that, twice in a 
reformatory and four times in a State 
prison. He had passed much more 
time in prison than out of it, and, when 
discharged after any term of confine- 
ment, he immediately entered again upon 
a new life of crime. Why should the 
honest and decent members of society 
labor under the burden of supporting 
such miscreants? So long as there is 
hope of reforming a man who has fallen 
into criminal practices, I would try to 
reform him. I would establish prisons 
of such a kind that they would have a 
tendency to reform a man who had any 
capacity for reformation in him; then, if 
he committed a crime, I would send him 
to it, and if after he came out he com- 
mitted a crime again, I would send him 
back, and I would repeat the experi- 
ment so long as there was any hope that 
he ever would reform. But when, by a 
long life of crime, he has demonstrated 
that he is a hardened and incorrigible 
criminal, when at last there is no reason 
to hope that in the future, for the rest 
of his life, he will be anything but a 
curse and a menace to society, I think 
that society would be justified in assum- 
ing that the time to attempt to reform 
him had passed. Upon his commission 
of another crime I would have him 
brought to trial and tried for what I 
think is the greatest crime that a man 
can be charged with, that of having be- 
come an habitual and incorrigible enemy 
of society. I would give him a fair trial. 
I would require proof that he had been 
a habitual criminal for a long term of 
years. I would give him an opportunity 
to make a full defense, and if, finally, it 
were established by clear proof that the 
man on trial was one of those, numbers 
of whom exist in modern society, whose 
nature has been degraded by a life of 
undeviating wickedness into that of a 
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wild beast, incapable of any substantial 
improvement or alteration, such a man, 
in my opinion, should be solemnly ad- 
judged to be put to death. But if, in 
view of the squeamish sentimentality of 
this age, such a course be deemed im- 
practicable, I should shut him up for life 
where he could do no more evil to 
society. 

When I had the honor to receive the 
invitation of your president to attend 
this meeting of the Wisconsin Bar Asso- 
ciation and read. a paper before it, vari- 
ous subjects for such a paper suggested 
themselves to me which might have 
proved more interesting. Crime is a 
commonplace and disagreeable subject. 
The criminal, like the pauper, we have 
always with us, and there is nothing 
novel in the facts which I have stated as 
to the extent of the evil, or in the reme- 
dies which I have suggested for its 
diminution. But it seems to me that the 
legal profession and the public generally 
do not adequately estimate the magni- 
tude of the danger which threatens the 
republic from this evil. The tendencies 
to public disorder and to mob violence in 
this country seem to me to be steadily 
increasing. Almost every strike now is 
accompanied by violence. Such violence 
is almost always of a dangerous nature, 
and brings about very frequently fatal 
results. There is a slow and steady 
growth of feelings of hostility between 
the capitalists on the one side and the 
workingmen and working women on the 
other side in this country. It seems to 
me that, instead of any steady develop- 
ment of the spirit of sympathy and good 
will between the employers and the em- 
ployed, there is a slow growth of mis- 
trust and suspicion on both sides, and a 
steady increase in the tendency on both 
sides to accomplish results by violence 
and force. The great employers of 
labor resist any legal control. They 
have opposed all laws for the regulation 
of transportation, the restriction of 
monopoly, or the prohibition of contracts 
in restraint of trade. They go on, with 
fatuous folly, reorganizing and combin- 
ing their insolvent companies, watering 
their stock, enlarging their trusts, and 
denouncing, on all occasions in private 
conversation, the wickedness of Roose- 
velt, of the trade unions and of the 
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socialists. The workmen, on the other 
hand, equally demand to be exempt from 
the control of law. They go on, with the 
same incredible unwisdom, striking, boy- 
cotting, maiming, murdering, and de- 
nouncing the courts, the capitalists and 
the trusts. They, like the capitalists, 
resist any legislation which interferes 
with their schemes of violence; and both 
sides express the most unbounded aston- 
ishment at the idea that they are amen- 
able to law. The incredulity with which 
the managers of the trusts received the 
decision of the Supreme Court that the 
Sherman Act prohibited contracts in 
restraint of trade, whether they were 
reasonable or not, and the astonishment 
of the labor leaders at the decision of the 
Supreme Court that a labor union and 
its members could be held civilly and 
criminally liable for a boycott under the, 
same act, would be ludicrous if it were 
not so alarming that such great and 
powerful sections of the American peo- 
ple should believe themselves exempt 
from the rule of law, and should stand 
confronting each other with constantly 
growing hatred and detestation. We 
lawyers, who are in neither of these 
classes of employers or employees, have 
a grave duty in such a situation. We 
see, as in Burke’s description of the 
revolt of Hyder Ali, all the materials of 
fury, havoc and desolation compounded 
into one black cloud, hanging on the 
declivities of the mountains. Are we to 
stand stupidly gazing on this menacing 
meteor until it bursts and brings upon 
our country such devastation as the bar- 
baric hordes of Hyder Ali brought upon 
the Carnatic? 

The great object. in the settlement of 
labor controversies, should be to substi- 
tute reason for force. That is the func- 
tion of law. The members of the legal 
profession are, in this respect, under a 
special obligation to their countrymen. 
It is the duty of every profession to 
take the lead in the formation of public 
opinion on questions peculiar to itself. 
The medical profession should take the 
lead in public sanitary questions; the 
engineering profession should take the 
lead in questions of municipal construc- 
tion; and all professions should bring 
their expert knowledge to bear upon the 
decision of that class of public questions 
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to which such knowledge especially per- 
tains. The members of the legal pro- 
fession are the men in the community 
who can do most to bring about the 
adoption of measures which will result 
in the maintenance of law and order, 
and the suppression of the spirit of mob 
violence in the country. None of us, in 


my opinion, can be engaged in a better 
public service than in doing what is in 
our power to diminish the extent of un- 
punished crime in this country, and to 
develop a public opinion which shall 
stand for the maintenance of law and 
order. 
New Yorx City. 


Women’s Suffrage 


and Other Topics 


in Westminster 


BY JUSTIN 


HE week has opened in Westmin- 
ster Palace at least with a great 

. debate on the question of women’s 
suffrage. A measure has been brought 
in by Mr. Shackleton, a capable and 
conspicuous member of the Labor party 
in the House of Commons, who pro- 
poses to confer the franchise upon every 
grown woman in these countries who 
has the qualifications for a vote which 


_ are considered necessary in the case of 
an adult who belongs to the masculine 


order of citizenship. Mr. Asquith’s 
Government has been prevailed upon to 
give up at least two days of the time of 
the House to the discussion of this 
measure, which its supporters and indeed 
the general public believe to be well enti- 
tled to have a full and fair discussion 
before the present session comes to a 
close and is succeeded, as it is to be in 
all probability, by a winter session and 
after that by a general election. The 
debate on the measure for women’s suf- 
frage occupied, as might well have been 
expected, the whole of last night, and is 
certain to outlast this night as well, and. 
there were many very animated and elo- 
quent speeches made during yesterday’s 
discussion, altho I cannot say that there 
were many original propositions ad- 
vanced on the one side of the question 
or the other. Indeed, I do not see how 
there could by any possibility have been 
discovered any quite original arguments 
or even illustrations for or against a 
claim which has been the subject of in- 
cessant discussion and disputation during 
the whole of at least the present genera- 
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tion. But there were certainly some 
very brilliant speeches made on one side 
of the question and the other, and many 
illustrations offered on behalf of the 
claim to show that the Kingdom of 
Great Britain could only be saved from 
utter wrack and ruin by the granting of 
votes to women and on the other side to 
convince us that if the votes were given 
to the women of these islands the utter 
ruin of the country would be invited, 
and indeed provoked, and that in rather 
less time than it would take an ordinary 
German flying machine to cross over 
into our regions the Mede will be at our 
gates and the Persian on our throne. 
Now, I may say at once that I am 
myself and have almost always been 
since I took to politics at all an advocate 
of the suffrage for women. I was finally 
and fully convinced of that doctrine in 
my early acquaintanceship with John 
Stuart Mill, than whom the cause of 
women’s suffrage never had a more 
intellectual and a more devoted advo- 
cate. I feel perfectly satisfied that the 
right to vote at political elections cannot 
be long absolutely denied to women as 
it is now, and that its full concession to 
her must now be an early event in the 
history of these countries, and indeed of 
civilization. I do not therefore feel any 
absorbing interest in considering the 
nature of the arguments which were ad- 
vanced on one side or the other of the 
first night’s debate, or were advanced 
with remarkable animation during the 
discussion which occupied the greater 
part of the following evening and night. 
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Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, de- 
livered an exceedingly clever and vigor- 
ous speech on the second night, and he 
spoke uncompromisingly against the 
whole principle and theory of women’s 
suffrage. He has always been recog- 
nized as one of the most vigorous de- 
baters in the House of Commons dur- 
ing recent years, but except for the 
brilliancy of his style and his manner, 
there was nothing in the speech to dis- 
tinguish it from any other of the ora- 
tions delivered against the women’s suf- 
frage measure 
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genuine experiment in the cause of 
woman’s rights. But I venture to think 
that the final issue of the conflict may be 
taken as certain. 

The death of the Hon. C. S. Rolls, 
who had already won world-wide fame 
as an aviator, to use the word which 
seems to have established itself in our 
newspaper writing and our general 
speech, has been one of the most tragic 
events of our recent days. Mr. Rolls 
was the son of Lord and Lady Llangat- 
tock, and had devoted himself, as my 
American readers 





since the opening 
of the great cam- 
paign in advocacy 
of woman’s claim 
to the _ political 
vote. Mr. Bal- 
four, on the other 
hand, the leader of 
the Conservative 
party in the House 
of Commons, de- 
livered a very bril- 
liant, argumenta- 
tive and even 
original speech in 
favor of the {ran- 
chise for woman, 
a claim which 
would not in ordi- 
nary conditions be 
expected to win 
the favor and ad- 
vocacy of a Con- 
servative  states- 
man. 


Mr. Shackleton’s 





already know well, 
to the work and 
improvement of 
ballooning and all 
the mechanisms by 
which men may 
accomplish flight 
thru the air, He 
had quite recently 
made himself fa- 
mous by his dar- 
ing and successful 
feat of soaring 
across the Channel 
into France and 
back within what 
seems a _ marvel- 
ously short space 
of time, and he 
fell a victim alto- 
gether unexpected- 
ly to one of his 
own daring and 
brilliant ex peri - 
ments. The read- 
ers of THe INDE- 








motion was car- 
ried by a majority 
of 109, there be- 
ing 299 votes for 
women’s suffrage and igo against. 
Nothing further of any practical nature 
can be accomplished during the pres- 
ent session. As had been announced 
long in advance, the time of the 
Government is so fully occupied dur- 
ing the remainder of this session with 
business which cannot be postponed— 
such, for instance, as the struggle with 
the House of Lords—there is no proba- 
bility, indeed I might say no possibility, 
of any further opportunity being given 
during the present year to any fresh and 
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Leaders of the New Labor Party in 
Parliament. 


PENDENT probably 
know already what 
I read in The 
Daily News of 
this day, that “Mr. Rolls recently com- 
pleted arrangements to visit the United 
States, to compete in the international 
balloon race from St. Louis in October, 
and to take part in the international 
aviation meeting during the same month 
at Garden City.” “Out of the air—into 
my grave” is a melancholy and an only 
too appropriate quotation from “Ham- 
let” which may be allowed to have a 
grim bearing on this recent tragic event. 

London this day has been much 
aroused, and I hope and believe much 





ago 
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delighted, by the 
announcement with 
many details of a 
great projected in- 
vasion and expect- 
ed capture of the 
great capital, but 
not by troops 
brought over for 
the work of inva- 
sion by a fleet of 
German  Dread- 
noughts. The in- 
vaders this time 
are to come from 
the United States 
and are to land on 
our shores a new 
opera company, 
which is to be 
brought over in 
order to find its 
field of perform- 
ance in an entirely 
new opera house, 
which is to be 
built for the pur- 
pose from floor to 
ceiling within the 
coming year, and, 
is then to thrill 





The news of 
this projected mu- 
sical invasion was 
entirely new to 
me, and my first 
impression was 
undoubtedly a 
feeling of gratifi- 
cation that at last 
we were promised 
an invasion which 
was not to be 
accomplished by 
Teutonic Dread - 
noughts, but only 
by newly discov- 
ered singers, men 
and women, who 
had apparently 
been waiting un- 
der Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s control to 
find the happiest 
opportunity for 
the occupation of 
London in a new 
opera house spe- 
cially built for 


their reception and 


larger than any 








the West End of 
London with the 
voices and the 
dramatic genius of an army of artists 
whose like we are assured has never 
before been heard in Europe. Such 
at least is the substance of the an- 
nouncement made in this morning’s 
papers by Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, the 
famous American impresario, who may 
be supposed to know what he is talking 
about if the time-honored adage that 
practice makes perfect can be at all de- 
pended on, and he seems to be very con- 
fident of the success of his proclaimed 
invasion. The opera house, he informs 
the public, which he is about to build in 
London will be the largest opera house 
in the great metropolis and even in the 
world, and Mr. Hammerstein seems 
filled with the conviction that his inva- 
sion and conquest will be thoroly appre- 
ciated and welcomed by the people of 
England and by all the friends of Eng- 
land who come to visit her capital season 
after season. 
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other opera house 
ever yet construct- 
ed in the civilized 
or the uncivilized 
world. I do not, however, expect to 
find that there will not be some voices 
of opposition raised even against this 
pacific invasion and settlement of music 
and musical drama from across the At- 
lantic. At the worst, however, it is a 
cheerful variety after the seasons and 
the parliamentary sessions we have had 
of continuous alarms about the foreign 
invader who is believed to be preparing 
his navies to invade our harbors and his 
flying machines to occupy our skies until 
the time comes for a warlike descent 
upon our capital. I should not at all 
wonder if some patriotic Briton who has 
a seat in the House of Commons were 
to rise and put a question to the Prime 
Minister on the subject. He might in- 
vite Mr. Asquith to tell the House 
whether he does not see good reason to 
proclaim to the authorities of the United 
States that they ought to ask for the full 
approval and authority of the British 
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Government for this absolute subjection 
of the British metropolis to an invading 
army of foreign opera singers without 
having previously obtained or even 
asked the consent of the Lords, the 
Commons, the municipal councils, or the 
metropolitan bench of magistrates. 

Journalism and indeed literature gen- 
erally have lately suffered a severe loss 
by the death of my dear old friend and 
newspaper colleague for many years, 
Frank Harrison Hill. Frank Hill was 
one of the greatest masters of pure 
English style, highly cultured criticism, 
and keen, bright, sarcastic touch, known 
to the higher class journalism of our 
day. He began his London career as a 
writer of leading articles for The Daily 
News, and he then became editor-in- 
chief of The Daily News, which position 
he maintained for many years, until a 
change in the ownership of the paper led 
to a disagreement between the editor 
and the new proprietors and ended in 
the removal of Hill and some of his lite- 
rary colleagues from the staff of the 
journal. I think I may fairly quote here 
a passage from a small volume published 
in 1896, and entitled “The Daily News 
Jubilee,” and written by “Justin Mc- 
Carthy, M. P.,” as he then was, “and Sir 
John R. Robinson,” then manager of the 
paper. I quote the following: 

“Mr. Frank Harrison Hill became editor of 
The Daily Nezs m succession to Mr. Edward 
Dicey. He had been a writer of the editoria! 
staff before, and had contributed much to the 
Saturday Review when that journal was in the 
zenith of its fame. Mr. Hill was a man of 
many and varied gifts. He was what would 
have been called in the days of Queen Anne 
‘an elegant scholar.’ He did not go in for the 
profounder or the mere technical scholarship, 
but he was a man very well read in classical 
literature; he had studied almost all of Eng- 
lish literature that there was to study; he had 
a refined and, in the true sense of the word, an 
‘exquisite’ taste; he was a perfect master of 
the whole history, movement and groupings of 
English politics. He wrote with a remarkably 
incisive pen, and he had a keen, sarcastic hu- 
mor which gave a cutting force to his articles. 
He was the author, more lately, of ‘Politi- 
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IN WESTMINSTER agi 
cal Portraits’—a book which, published anony- 
mously as a serial in The Daily News, attract- 
ed universal and immediate attention and ad- 
miration. The political portraits were the pic- 
tures of English public men of the time. They 
were not unfriendly portraits—they had noth- 
ing whatever of the caricature in them; but 
they were not imbued with any extravagant 
spirit of hero-worship, and they painted men 
as they are rather than as they ought to be. 
One critic said of them that they were like a 
series of medallions cut in steel.” 


I may quote yet another passage about 
Frank Hill from this volume: 

“Mr. Hill wrote in The Fortnightly Review 
a series of papers called ‘The Political Adven- 
tures of Lord Beaconsfield’—a keen, sardonic 
and almost avowedly hostile criticism of the 
career of him who had been Mr. Disraeli. Mr. 
Hill, while admiring to the full Mr. Disraeli’s 
gifts as debater, orator and political novelist, 
could not be induced to regard him as a states- 
mat, Or a serious person at all, and treated 
his whole Parliamentary career as a series of 
political adventures. The articles had a great 
success. People read them, and were much 
angered by them; people read them, and entire- 
ly agreed with them; people read them, and, 
neither troubling themselves to agree nor to 
disagree, were delighted with the cold bright- 
ness of their satire and the pure English of 
their style... . Mr. Hill also wrote a short 
life of George Canning, and was a contributor 
to many weekly papers and quarterly and 


monthly reviews.” 

Frank Hill suffered a most heavy loss 
some years before his own death, the 
loss of his most gifted, most intellectual, 
most loved and loving wife, the true 
companion of all the years that followed 
their marriage, that marriage which her 
companionship made so thoroly happy. 
They had no children, but they had. a 
large circle of brilliant and appreciative 
friends, and yet I have always felt that 
their love for each other was the bright- 
ening companionship and affection of 
their lives. His sincere friends could 
hardly have wished him to have a pro- 
longed life on this earth after that thoro 
companionship had come to its earthly 
close. He had done his work well, and 
his name will have an abiding place in 
the records of English literature. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

















The Unity of Humanity 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


only the most important problem 

which now confronts us, but in 
its resolution seems to me is the mean- 
ing, the purpose and the happiness of 
mankind. But in order that this revolu- 
tion should produce all the good fruit 
which it is capable of producing, its 
whole character should be grasped; 
there should be no lessening of its im- 
port; there should be no restrictions, no 
deformations. In fact, this same state- 
ment may be made concerning all impor- 
tant things on this earth, and it is espe- 
cially so where religion comes to the 
fore, where we have to do with love, 
labor for humanity, science, art. In a 
word, in these matters the argument 
must be carried to its legitimate conclu- 
sions, however strange or disagreeable 
those conclusions may be found to be. 
Everything or nothing should be our 
device at such times. I say nothing, not 
something; for the moment these grand 
manifestations of the human soul are 
not carried to their proper conclusion, 
they become not only useless, they not 
only bring no profit, as so many have 
thought and said, but they are really 
pernicious and even check the attain- 
ment of the aim toward which they seem 
to tend. 

It is the same with religion which ac- 
cepts faith blindly; with love which 
comes only with a struggle and where 
there is resistance; with serving human- 
ity where it is permitted to have re- 
course to violence. In fact, this is true 
of everything and especially of that 
activity whose aim is the unity of 
humanity. 

It is indisputable that men are 
stronger united than disunited; the fam- 
ily is stronger than the single man; a 
band of robbers is stronger than if each 
one worked alone; the township is 
stronger than the individuals who com- 
pose it taken separately; a state united 
by patriotism is stronger than a divided 
population. 

But the important fact to keep in 
mind is that the superiority of united 
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men over isolated individuals and the 
fatal consequences of this superiority, 
such as slavery and the exploiting of the 
isolated, naturally awakens among the 
latter the desire for unity, at first, so as 
to be able to oppose violence with force, 
and finally, so as to be able also to em- 
ploy violence. 

Thus, the Slavonic peoples, the vic- 
tims of the union of the Austrian states, 
the Russians, the Germans, the Turks. 
et al., in order to escape from the evils 
from which they are suffering, naturally 
wish to unite. But if these new unions 
take place, this will inevitably be attend- 
ed by similar evils—there will be not 
only a struggle against other unions, but 
there will also be an effort to oppress 
and exploit feebler unions or isolated 
individuals. 

While it is quite true, as already 
stated, that unity is the meaning, pur- 
pose and happiness of human life, this 
aim and blessing can be properly at- 
tained only thru the unity of all human- 
ity in the name of a principle common 
to all humanity, and not by the unity of 
large or small portions of humanity, 
with narrow and selfish purposes in 
view. ’ 

Quite the contrary. The unity of a 
family, a band of robbers, a town, a 
state, a nation or a “holy alliance” of 
kingdoms—such partial unions do not 
help on true progress. Unity of this 
sort even impedes progress. My own 
opinion is, therefore, that, if we would 
honestly serve real human advancement. 
we should discourage these partial and 
imperfect unions; we should even do all 
we can to prevent them. 

Unity is the key which will deliver 
man from evil. But in order that this 
key perform its part it should be 
pushed home into the keyhole, up to the 
point where it can turn, and not stop 
short at a point where, if turned, it is 
sure to be broken and destroy the whole 
lock. 

So, in order that unity should produce 
all the good which springs therefrom, its 
purpose should. be the union of all men 
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in accordance with a general principle 
also accepted by all men. 

Now, a union of this sort can be based 
only on religious life, which is the only 
sort of union which really unites men. 
But, unfortunately, at the present time 
religious life is looked upon as some- 
thing that is useless, superannuated, by 
the majority of men who direct the des- 
tinies of peoples. 

It will be said to me in reply: We also 
recognize this religious basis; but we 
accept the idea of unions being based on 
races, peoples, states. Then [ answer: 
The one excludes the other. If you con- 
sider the aim of human life to be a uni- 
versal union founded on religion, by this 
very act you repudiate any other ground 
of unity. But if, on the contrary, you 
accept as a foundation for union the 
principle of race or the patriotic state, 
then you must deny a religious base as 
the veritable groundwork of life. 
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I am pretty certain that the ideas 
which I have just exprest will appear 
false and inapplicable to many of my 
readers. But I felt it my duty to lay 
them frankly before the Slavonic Con- 
gress recently held at Sofia, composed 
of delegates who are nearer to me than 
the men of any other people, tho I do 
turn my back on the principles of race- 
hood and patriotic nationalism. Tho I 
may be charged with being inconsequent 
and in contradiction with myself, I ad- 
vance in my defense that if I have writ- 
ten as above, I have been influenced to 
do so by ‘the belief that, as this concep- 
tion of universal religious unity is the 
only one which can draw men nearer 
and nearer together and lead them on to 
their true destiny, this will be the prin- 
ciple which will be approved, first among 
the nations of the Christian world, by 
the Slavonic peoples. 

Orrapnork, June, roto. 


If Joy Were. Not Divine 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


Ir Joy were not divine, immortal, 
No lark would sing— 
Thrilling the .air at heaven’s portal 


On fearless wing. 


If bliss, some day, were but a vision, 
No rose would blow— 

Biding its time with sweet precision 
Beyond the snow. 


Ah lark and rose! in Nature’s bosom, 
Since life begun, 
Immortal Joy and song and blossom 
Are one, are one! 
Peoria, Ix. 




















The New President of the University of Michigan 


Harry Burns Hurcuins, the successor of President James Burrill Angell, formerly occupied a chair in 
the Law Department of the University. He has at times temporarily exercised the office of President and 
has been known as a potential factor in educational matters. He is qualified for his present position by 
means of a varied experience in administrative capacities. His tendencies are progressive. He is ambitious 
and has an attractive personality. President Hutchins is of New England birth, his parents having lived in 
Lisbon, N. H. He was born on April 8, 1847, and received his early training in the public school of his 
native town. Subsequently he attended the New Hampshire and Vermont seminaries and still later was a 
student at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. His family having removed to Southern Michigan he 
matriculated at the University of Michigan and was a graduate from thence in 1871 with the degree of 
Ph e taught in Michigan for about a year following his -— when he was appointed assistant 
professor of history and rhetoric at his Alma Mater. Afterward he studied law and was successful in prac- 
tice. Being offered the Jay professorship of law in the Michigan Law School he also attained much success 
in that field as a lecturer. From the Michigan Law School he went to Cornell University when that institu- 
tion founded a law department. He it was that formulated the plans for the school and ultimately became 
its Dean. In 1895 he left Cornell and was recalled to Ann Arbor as Dean of the University law depart- 
ment there. During Dr. Angell’s absence at Constantinople he was acting President, a position which he 
subsequently filled when Dr. Angell’s resignation was tendered tothe Board of Regents. His management of 
college affairs has been characterized by the highest efficiency, which circumstance led to his recent selec- 
tion as Dr. Angell’s successor. The new President is prominent as a member of the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation, the American Historical Association and the Michigan Political Science Association. He has been a 
Sroquent contributor to the leading periodicals of the day on literary, historical and political themes. As a 


ublic speaker, his services are frequently in demand. His work in both these fields is characterized by 
Soeee and grace. 








How to Develop Alaska 


BY SIMON GUGGENHEIM 


{The following article by the Senator from Colorado was given to a representative of 
THe INDEPENDENT in the form of an interview.—Epiror. ] 


discussion, the one aim of many 

interests today is to see the Terri- 
tory of Alaska on its way to safe, sound 
and permanent development. The real 
problem before this country today in re- 
lation to Alaska is to develop its nat- 
ural resources in such a way as to give 
the greatest benefit first to the people of 
that Territory, not ignoring the fact that 
it is a part of the whole nation, 

The resources that are to be dealt with 
are, briefly, minerals, fish, furs, timber 
and farming lands, and of these the 
most immediate addition of potential 
wealth may be expected from the miner- 
als, gold, copper, coal and tin. 

The largest item in Alaska’s produc- 
tion to date is placer gold, mined from 
rich deposits by individuals with the sim- 
plest equipment. A very large part of 
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this production was direct profit and 


most of this profit was distributed in the 
United States and not in Alaska. Men 
made their cleanups and forthwith “went 
outside” to spend it, in which endeavor 
most of them were speedily and com- 
pletely successful. In other words, 
Alaska’s enormous gold production has 
done exceedingly little to give that ter- 
ritory permanent population or indus- 
tries or wealth. Its value locally has 
been little more than that of a stupen- 
dous and uniquely sensational adver- 
tising campaign. 

The next largest item in Alaska’s 
early production was its seal skins. This 
contributed nothing to Alaska whatever, 
being operated wholly from San Fran- 
cisco, and was therefore quite valueless 
except for the several millions of royalty 
collected by the Federal Government and 
since tardily returned to the Territory 
in expenditures for its administration. 
Even this is now stopped in a belated ef- 
fort to rehabilitate the remnant of the 
seal herd. 

The fisheries of Alaska have grown to 
enormous proportions and will continue 
to grow, for the northern waters are 


amazingly prolific of aquatic life. At 
the opening of summer great fleets 
of vessels leave the Pacific Coast ports 
for the fishing grounds. Formerly they 
carried all supplies to be used, even 
wood for the cases, and a full comple- 
ment of cannery operatives. Six weeks 
later they sail south again with all hands 
and full holds. At the present time, with 
improved steamer service, large stores 
on the coast carrying all sorts of sup- 
plies are selling to a greater or less ex- 
tent many of the supplies required by the 
canneries, tho this remains largely a for- 
eign industry, so far as Alaska is con- 
cerned. 

The one important source of wealth 
production in Alaska is lode mining, Of 
large productive mines of gold and cop- 
per there is but a single example, the 
famous Treadwell group. Operating on 
a profit of but a few cents per ton of 
ore this mine has yielded enormous 
profits. But it has done more than that. 
It has sustained two-large communities 
—the towns of Douglas and Juneau—in 
prosperity for many years and, will con- 
tinue to do so for another generation. 
Its cost of operation is large and contin- 
uous. Therefore a large share of the 
produced wealth is distributed locally, 
and the Treadwell has thus stood for 
permanent development in Alaska more 
than all other sources of wealth com- 
bined. The copper deposits being large- 
ly in the interior remain undeveloped 
awaiting transportation. 

Other sources of wealth still undevel- 
oped in the Northland offer further 
bases of permanent industry. There are 
vast areas of timber along the southerly 
coast line. Nearly all of this is, how- 
ever, included in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s forest reserve and a stumpage fee 
of fifty cents is charged. Even without 
this, however, Alaska could with diffi- 
culty compete in the world’s markets 
against the vast supplies of magnificent 
timber in British Columbia, Washington, 
Oregon and California. 
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Farming and grazing conditions are un- 
questionably favorable in the Territory, 
tho with the latter there has been little 
experiment. The Government maintains 
a small herd of thorobred Galloways on 
Kadiak Island with success, but in most 
of the interior there would be need of 
winter protection and feeding. In 
coastal valleys like the Susitna Basin 
there are hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land covered each season by a splen- 
did growth of native red top, which is 
excellent forage and silage, and here 
the winters are not severe. 

Practical farming is carried on both in 
the coastal and interior valleys, and 
some fat profits have been made from it. 
An amazing variety of vegetables and 
grains is successfully matured, and the 
demand for staples like oats, hay, pota- 
toes and cabbage still exceeds the sup- 
ply. 

This demand is and must be for a long 
time entirely local, the markets being the 
mining camps and transportation towns. 
Farming in Alaska, therefore, tho des- 
tined to rapid development and a very 
large and important future, is still a trib- 
utary industry. That is, it will bring little 
wealth into the Territory from outside 
by exportation of its products. It will, 
however, stop the heavy flow of money 
that now goes outside in return for farm 
products. 

We return, perforce, to mining, and 
may first look at the future of placer 
mining. “Poor man’s diggings” will 
continue to be found, for the unexplored 
area obviously within the auriferous belt 
is enormous. And the poor man will go 
on sluicing out the pay streaks and leav- 
ing probably sixty per cent. of the gold 
in the ground. The dredging companies 
will follow and then the big hydraulic 
companies investing millions in ditches 
and plant and slowly washing over the 
tailings, the low-grade gravels and the 
benches (that were too high for the 
poor man’s water) and reaping more 
millions, but taking a smaller percentage 
of profit and therefore benefiting the ter- 
ritory in like degree. This is what has 
been done across the Canadian border in 
the Klondike producing and distributing 
vast wealth on a low-grade proposition 
that without an enormous initial outlay 
would have been worthless. 
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In Alaska opportunities of this kind 
are numerous, but few capitalists will 
take the very heavy risk, and to many of 
the low-grade districts it is not yet pos- 
sible to take the heavy machinery. re- 
quired. But even in these enterprises 
the percentage of local expenditure is 
not high, and we return inevitably to 
lode mining as the backbone of develop- 
ment in a country like Alaska, as indeed 
it 1s. 

Without the prospect of opening many 
large lode mines in the northern empire, 
its hope of a great future must be faint 
indeed. One might add coal mines, but 
there is a difference in their value to the 
Territory. Gold and copper mines, whose 
developments cost enormous sums, will 
sell their full output in the markets of 
the world, so that the entire return—less 
the profits to non-resident owners— 
comes as a direct gain to the Territory. 
Much of Alaska’s coal will be sold for 
consumption in Alaska, thousands of 
miners will be employed and make per- 
manent homes for their families. The 
Alaskan no longer would pay double 
price for foreign and inferior coal, and, 
in addition, outside markets would be 
quickly developed that would bring di- 
rect profits to Alaska. 

To the development of gold quartz, 
copper and coal mines, then, Alaska must 
look for any creditable degree of perma- 
nent prosperity. Fortunately it need not 
look in vain. Comparatively little is still 
known of the extent of metalliferous de- 
posits in the Territory, but there is 
enough to bear eloquent testimony to the 
presence of a vast storehouse. 

Excepting the Treadwell in southeast- 
ern Alaska no great gold quartz mine 
has been developed, tho the hope for 
“another Treadwell” has spurred Alas- 
kan prospectors for years. There are, 
however, many remarkably good pros- 
pects, generally of high grade. Notable 
are those on Kenai peninsula; in the 
Willow Creek section of the Susitna 
Basin; north of Nome on Seward penin- 
sula, and in the Tanana Valley. 

There is one supremely great copper 
mine, the famous Bonanza in the Chitina 
Basin. This is a unique case of mining 
development by Nature. From the re- 
markable exposure of high-grade ore at 
the mountain top, she has broken off 
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thousands of tons and piled it at the base 
of the slope ready for the concentrator 
and smelter. 

The Bonanza is on a contact of lime- 
stone and greenstone that has been 
traced for one hundred and twenty miles 
and seems to be mineralized practically 
thruout. It would be a fact more strange 
than the marvel of the Bonanza if this 
should prove to be the only great mine 
in all that large area of favorable geo- 
logic formation. There are already, as 
a matter of fact, many partly developed 
prospects favorably reported .upon by 
the Geological Survey. 

The Chitina Basin is about one hun- 
dred and forty miles from tidewater and. 
has been until very recently almost inac- 
cessible even to prospectors. About the 
middle of July the tracks of the Copper 
River & Northwestern Railroad are ex- 
pected to reach the mouth of the Chitina 
River from Cordova on their way to the 
Bonanza mine, the track parallelling a 
mountain chain, where prospectors have 
shown copper ore of good grade. This 


leads us to a consideration of the vexed 
question of transportation in its relation 


to the development of Alaska’s re- 
sources. 

In view of the fact that the Territory’s 
only really permanent and producing 
resource—Treadwell mine—is on tide- 
water, there has never been anything in 
Alaska to build a railroad to: except 
placer camps, or, at best, a placer region, 
the life tenure of which is proverbially 
short. It is logical to decide, therefore, 
that the reason railroads have not been 
built is because there was nothing defi- 
nite or of known value to build them to. 
You may forge a short link in a long 
chain of transportation and make it pay, 
as in the case of the White Pass & 
Yukon, and you may even link up a 
neighborly group of placer camps with 
comparatively inexpensive construction 
and pluck a quick profit, as Falcon Jos- 
lin did with his Tanana Valley road. 
But you cannot fight your way thru 
those awful coast mountains for hun- 
dreds of miles to tap twenty placer 
camps with any assurance of reward. 

The Bonanza was different. It spelled 
permanence and ore trains, and so the 
road is going in. Thus Alaska gets its 
first important railroad because of a 
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lode mine. It is quite possible that with- 
in a few years there will be half a dozen 
Bonanzas in the Chitina district and all 
because of the railroad. 

The point is that the mine had to come 
first. No individual, corporation or 
government in the world would or could 
afford to build a railroad to prospect un- 
known territory. It would be the limit 
of absurdity. 

So the Bonanza mine and the Mata- 
nuska and Bering River coal fields are 
the only three certain objective points 
for railroads from the Alaskan coast to- 
day. Others will come in time and in 
time will pay. The Tanana Valley will 
and should be linked with the southern 
coast. 

Again the importance of lode mining 
to Alaska is seen and with it the need 
of developing more mines in order to 
justify more transportation and other 
secondary industries and to make possi- 
ble an increased and self-sustaining per- 
manent population. 

The most important man to Alaska’s 
future is thus the prospector and his 
backer, the man willing to spend money 
in “prospecting prospects.” Large cap- 
ital will follow and play its part in large 
development and permanent production, 
but first encouragement must be given 
to the discoveries, for large capital re- 
quires a smaller element of chance, and 
takes, therefore, a smaller percentage of 
profit. 

Preliminary development of lode pros- 
pects does not require railroad trans- 
portation, but it does require means of 
getting in supplies in relatively small 
quantities. This means roads and good 
trails, in which Alaska is wofully defi- 
cient. 

As the United States has no depart- 
ment of public works, all Federal road 
and trail building falls to the army, 
which must in each case show military 
necessity. Thus Alaska has only mili- 
tary roads. Chief of these is the over- 
land trail from the southern coast at Val- 
dez to Fairbanks in the Tanana Valley, 
a distance of three hundred and ninety 
miles. On this the Government has 
spent only about $1,000,000 in five years, 
tho it goes thru a wild and difficult 
mountain country gridironed by swift- 
flowing rivers and icy glacier streams. In 
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consequence the trail is often almost im- 
passable even to the hardened ‘‘musher,” 
who is a very difficult person to stop in- 
deed. 

That is Alaska’s chief highway and 
there are few others. Congress this year 
refused $50,000 for the cutting of a trail 
from the southern coast to the new Idita- 
rod placer region, for which not less 
than 5,000 men are bound this season. 
Wherever he goes the Alaskan prospec- 
tor must count on traveling off the trail, 
and when he makes a find, his first work 
is to cut out a trail for himself. 

Farmers near Seward had for two sea- 
son to pack their produce in to town on 
their backs over the railroad right of 
way, because the Government road was 
not kept up. There was no military ne- 
cessity for it. 

There is, of course, military necessity 
for only the simplest system of trans- 
portation in the Northland, but there is 
industrial necessity for ten times the 
present equipment in good trails into un- 
prospected mineral areas. With half the 
money that was spent on the few miles 
of the famous Benguet road to nowhere 
in particular from Manila in the Philip- 
pines, Alaska would begin almost a new 
era. 

There are still rich camps in Alaska 
to which the transportation of supplies 
costs a dollar a pound. The whole Su- 
sitna Basin, for example, is known to 
contain rich placer ground and quartz 
diggings, but most of it must be reached 
by lining boats up the rivers and streams 
unless one uses dog teams over the snow 
in winter. Neither operation is cheap, 
safe or easy. And this is the country 
whose resources we are growing timid 
of permitting men to develop! 

It has been repeated ad nauseam this 
winter that these riches belong to “the 
people,” by which is generally meant the 
people who sit comfortably at home and 
not those who risk all they have, includ- 
ing their lives, and suffer hardships in- 
credible to the ease-loving Easterner in 
finding them. They do. They are Fed- 
eral possessions, quite valueless till 
found, developed, linked with the world 
and made producing and profitable. Men 
and capital must do this work, and it is 
risky work for both. Both are entitled 
to rewards commensurate with the risk, 
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and if Alaska is to be developed at all 
the interests of these pioneers must be 
guarded as jealously as the interests of 
the man at home. 


Kipling did tardy justice to the 
pioneer in vigorous verse, and we have 
come to reverence our pioneering fore- 
fathers for the work they did in the fa- 
vored land that is now ours. Because 
the same rare type of man has gone be- 
yond the edge of our every-day vision to 
do the same splendid work in a still more 
difficult field we call him names, espe- 
cially if it is his money that he is risking 
in a gamble that we ourselves would not 
touch. 


So the development of Alaska rests 
upon equitable encouragement of pio- 
neering enterprise, whether large or 
small. The homestead regulations for 
Alaska are exceedingly liberal, the min- 
ing laws as applied to placer claims are 
equally generous. The laws relating to 
lode claims are substantially those under 
which our own West was developed and 
seem generally wise and fair. 


No one deprecates the building of the 
Copper River & Northwestern Railroad 
into the Chitina copper region. It is 
recognized as a daring and risky enter- 
prise of the utmost importance to 
Alaska. It is further admitted that this 
road. can never hope to pay for its op- 
eration, even with the Bonanza mine 
contributing, until it can get local fuel 
for its use. Further than that, the 
Bering River field will not have trans- 
portation to tidewater at all until capital 
can be induced to build one, and with so 
limited a market as there still is for the 
coal these inducements must necessarily 
be reasonably strong. 


Thus we come around the circle again 
and back as before to lode mining as the 
basic source of wealth in this new Terri- 
tory. 


The lode mine needs railroads, which 
need the coal for their operation and 
maintenance. The country needs the 
coal which is dependent on a railroad, 
which in turn is dependent on lode 
mines. It is quite true that sufficient 
coal will eventually be marketed outside 
Alaska to make this industry self-sus- 
taining, but this merely adds strength to 
our argument, which is that a form of 
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production in which the percentage of 
profit is small and the markets are for- 
eign is the basis of successful develop- 
ment. 

Alaska’s future rests fundamentally 
upon her lode mines and. her coal, and so 
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long as these are not given the greatest 

possible availability consistent with fair 

dealing just so long will her development 

be retarded, and the pioneers, the nations 

and the race be the losers thereby. 
Denver, Coto. 


ts 


The Price of Brains 


BY TUDOR JENKS 


sessing brains, teach him to sup- 

press all evidence of their existence, 
or at least to apply them to some harm- 
less avocation only. Otherwise you ex- 
pose him to risk of almost certain fail- 
ure in life. In the case of a girl the 
matter is less serious, because she will 
probably be snubbed into conformity 
with the less intellectual of her sex. 

I have heard a prosperous man pre- 
tend to minimize the gulf between him- 
self and a bright young fellow by the 
time-honored saying, “You carry your 
capital under your hat!” But only the 
very green can take these fine words as 
butter for their parsnips. The unsophis- 
ticated may yet have to learn that of all 
wares fetched to the world’s market 
places there is none cheaper than brains, 
all things considered; none so difficult 
of manufacture and maintenance that is 
nearly so abundant. Brains are a drug 
in the market. 

Yet brains are of the utmost value to 
every community, and common sentiment 
admits this to the extent of awarding 
them nearly every recognition but 
money. 

The matter is worth looking into. It 
will be well if we may find out why 
money—why what money buys—is not 
commanded by men of brains. The ablest 
men of a community, those who create 
the ideas that develop into purposes, 
plans, accomplishment—why are not 
these the men who secure the fruits of 
their brain work? 

It is true that we must define our 
terms. We must fairly establish the 
fact we are trying to explain. 

Admitting that some men of wealth, 
of power, of position owe their success 


3 your. boy shows symptoms of pos- 


to brains, it is enough to prove our case 
that the two classes—the wealthy and 
the brainy—do not at all coincide. The 
men of money are not the men of brains, 
and vice versa. The world’s brains are 
in the heads of the men who do the 
work: the engineers, lawyers, divines, 
doctors, editors, writers, teachers, artists, 
inventors, advertisers. These our com- 
mon speech recognizes as the “brain- 
workers.” They make our civilization 
and maintain it. They direct the labor- 
ing ranks. Men of business, of affairs, 
succeed rather by employing the brain- 
workers than by their own head work, 
as will be appreciated by all who will 
consider the relative worth of capital, of 
brains and of labor in the business 
world. 

“Give me the cash and I can hire the 
brains” is so common a saying that it is 
never disputed, and always accepted as 
a general principle of business success. 

3rain-workers do not control the ac- 
quisition of money; they do not form 
the large majority among millionaires ; 
they do not occur frequently among 
those who own the great properties—real 
estate, franchises, trade combinations. 
Even where credit for superior brain- 
work is given to the millionaire, it is 
often well known among insiders that 
some relatively obscure brain-worker is 
the power behind the throne—the hired 
tool of the money-maker. 

Brainy men neither control the mate- 
rial resources of the globe nor command 
the highest wages in the markets. The 
wealthy are those who play the part of 
middlemen. They are merely a tax on 
industry and leviers of tribute. As com- 
mon carriers they increase the costs of 
transportation and. absorb the surplus; 
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as traders they intervene between pro- 
ducer and consumer; as owners of 
monopolies they are parasites upon in- 
dustry; as brokers they thrive only be- 
cause industrial methods are crude or 
clumsy. As for speculators, they are 
mere gamblers; and in politics the man 
who grows rich must have used his posi- 
tion rather for his own benefit than for 
that of the public. 

Let us glance at a few great indus- 
tries. 

Agriculture has until within a genera- 
tion been an almost brainless industry. 
It owes its emancipation to Justus Lie- 
big, and the brains now developing it 
into a true science and art are those of a 
few poorly paid experts. Fisheries bring 
wealth only to capitalists or monopolists ; 
the workers at the art and the science 
are alike earning little but a livelihood. 
The same thing is true of mining and of 
manufactures, while discovery and in- 
vention are notably profitable only to the 
exploiters. 

So much for the material side of life; 


and in the intellectual pursuits the for-. 


tune of the mental worker is poverty, 
either actual or relative. Historian, poet, 
teacher, theologian, composer, chemist, 
all are put to it to support their families 
exactly in proportion to their devotion 
and single-mindedness in their chosen 
work. 

Everywhere, if we are guided by the 
price they command from men of affairs, 
we find that brains are cheap forms of 
power, for they are mainly either motive 
power or lubricants. 

Mankind’s work in the world consists 
chiefly in making, unmaking or trans- 
porting combinations of matter. In all 
forms of these activities, the vast major- 
ity of operations have long been stereo- 
typed and need no unusval expenditure 
of thought or activity of brain. Conse- 
quently, the lives of most of us are virtu- 
ally automatic, our actions being fixed 
by tradition. Only rarely is a new 
problem presented for solution—as may 
be realizedon analyzing Barrie’s play 
wherein an accomplished butler becomes 
the overman and master when a ship- 
wreck has taken his employer’s family 
out of their daily round and placed them 
on a desert island. 

For most of us there is little oppor- 
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tunity to think; we live amid the usual, 
and only the unusual requires the exer- 
cise of the brain power, whereby the 
social philosopher may know the reason 
for the popularity of brain games, puz- 
zles, detective stories and other forms of 
artificial brain exercise. 

The demand for brain power is, there- 
fore, limited directly by the scarcity of 
the unusual, the emergency, in civilized 
life. When the novel situation arises, 
and brain power is essential, capable 
men can command a monopoly price; 
but these occasions are rare in propor- 
tion to the perfection of civilization. 
This explains the rise of able men dur- 
ing times of convulsion, as in revolu- 
tions or social catastrophes. 

To put the matter in another way, 
those who supply regular wants—for 
food, clothing, shelter, transport, amuse- 
ment—are sure of a market at all times 
and seasons. Those who meet irregular 
needs, who supply what most can and do 
live without, have no dependable market 
for their wares, and must adjust their 
price to a special and limited demand. 
Even when their services are required, 
there is a public and customary rate of 
reward which tends to reduce their rates. 

Montaigne characterizes as one of the 
most ingenious devices of rulers the re- 
warding of deeds valuable to the state 
by means of titles, ribbons or crosses, 
which cost nothing; and another writer 
whose cynicism marks him as of later 
date says that the virtue of women is 
man’s greatest invention. And with 
these two dicta may be classed another, 
declaring the fictions of gentility to be 
the best friends of the avaricious. For 
there are crises in which the doctor, 
lawyer or clergyman might name their 
own price for their services were it not 
for the noblesse oblige doctrines by 
which their callings are (or used to be) 
guided. 

Considering the intrinsic value of 
their service, what classes are more 
poorly paid than authors, who are the 
critics and creators of our ideals; edi- 
tors, who sift from the crude material 
the ore that is valuable; the teachers of 
morals, whose work outweighs in pre- 
servative power that of all the armies. 
navies and police of the globe; the 
statesmen, who keep the nation’s honor 
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and insure its permanence; the physi- 
cians, who make living possible under 
artificial conditions imposed by civiliza- 
tion; the poets, musicians, artists—the 
whole artistic corps—who make. life 
bearable by feeding the imagination, 
cultivating romance, rewarding taste and 
cultivation. 

More and more the world is coming 
to recognize the value of thoughts and 
ideals in maintaining even the spirit that 
leads to material advancement; and 
these thoughts and ideas are the manu- 
factured product of the brain-workers. 
Even the veriest Gradgrind nowadays 
knows that the army of Japan owed its 
successes to the motive power of the 
sentiment of patriotism. No multi- 
millionaire can buy what is freely given 
to the Emperor of Japan. 

Contemporary mists having passed 
away as time elapses, the history of a 
nation will disclose where the most valu- 
able services have been rendered. Let 
us take England as the land whose story 
is best known to us, beginning on the 
hitherside of the legendary period when 
all things were ascribed to kings, or 
warriors, or nobles, since these were the 
only personages recognized by monkish 
chronicles. Let us see what England 
owes to its men of brains, and what was 
paid them. 

William Langland was merely a poet, 
yet he was the first to turn to the people, 
and in his “Vision of Piers Plowman” 
he awakened in Englishmen a sense of 
justice and an ideal of true religion. 
The historian Gardiner (an underpaid 
brain-worker himself) writes of Lang- 
land: “It was the glory of England to 
have produced such a thought far more 
than to have produced the men who, 
heavy with the plunder of unhappy peas- 
ants, stood boldly to their arms at Crécy 
and Poictiers.” And the work of Lang- 
land, the poor priest, fructified into the 
ideals that gave England a world em- 
pire, while the campaigns in France re- 
sulted in nothing permanent. . 

Wycliffe and his “poor priests,” Wat 
Tyler and his sturdy rebels, and espe- 
cially John Ball, carried on the lighted 
torch to later generations; and the his- 
torian Green declares John Ball to be 
the first to preach the- natural equality 
of man—which makes him the spiritual 
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father of every American. Every one 
of these was without reward for. his 
priceless labors ; all were poor or became 
poor by.the consequences of their right 
thinking—their brain-work for England. 

After them, civilization found its chief 
friends in Chaucer, almost a beggar at 
times, yet the father of English poetry ; 
Peter of Colechurch, builder of London 
Bridge; Caxton, the printer ; Coverdale, 
Tyndale, Knox, Bacon, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Drake, Gilbert of Colchester 
(beginner of the study of magnetism), 
Hampden, Milton, the Wesleys, Clive, 
Cook, Arkwright (barber and inventor 
of cotton spinning), Watt, Burke, Nel- 
son, Stephenson, Fielding, Johnson, 
Wordsworth, Adam Smith, Scott, Byron, 
Lyell, Faraday, Carlyle, Turner, Thack- 
eray, Darwin, Ruskin. 


Such are the brain-workers who have 
done the creative thinking for the tight 
little island and its people. Few of them 
had any share of its wealth, and fewer 
still earned any as the price of his brain- 
work. Some helped others to wealth 
and received some share of the abundant 
proceeds. Brains are now and then re- 
warded for assisting, seldom for direct- 
ing; thus Lord Clive received a fortune, 
but he won an empire. 


The genius must differ with the ma- 
jority, and the moneyed demand for 
brains is for brains of the second class— 
those of the colonel, not those of the 
commander. As Paul Kruger said to an 
office-seeking nephew : “My boy, you are 
not clever enough to fill a subordinate 
position, and all the higher offices are 
filled.” In other words, the high salaries 
go to the figureheads, and subordinates 
furnish the intellect. Thus, big incomes 
are secured by “presidents,” “secre- 
taries,” ‘‘treasurers,’ and the actual 
executives, who devise, initiate, contrive 
and carry out, are paid not according to 
the ability their work requires, but 
according to the competition of those 
whose work will pass muster with the 
public. The road to success in a corpo- 
ration is by investment of capital, not 
clever management of its affairs. 

The careers attractive to men of brains 
are those admitting of initiative and 
originality ; and these are usually indi- 
vidual—philosophy, science, art, drama, 
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journalism and the learned professions. 
Even second-rate success in any of these 
demands a most unusual mental equip- 
. ment, but even first-rate success seldom 
means adequate reward in money. 

Recent examples are Professor Shaler, 
of Harvard, and Professor Simon New- 
comb. Neither of these deservedly emi- 
nent and practical brain-workers could 
earn as much as—shall we say a prize- 
fighter, a horse jockey, a yellow journal 
publisher or a really hustling drummer? 

Some reader may object that the term 
“brains” should be widened to include 
the shrewd, if ignorant, practical ability 
that wrings dollars from the close-fisted 
rivals of trade. 

But isn’t such success something like 
that of the boy who wins a pocketiul of 
coins by pitching or matching pennies? 
In modern trade money must go some- 
where. At a table of poker players, or 
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in a stock exchange, every stake must 
go somewhere. The doctrine of proba- 
bilities would pile up winnings in a few 
hands, even if the players were all of 
equal and mediocre abilities. And once 
money is gained, if guarded with very 
commonplace prudence, it breeds more. 

Surely no one will contend that the 
men of most brains are the money- 
makers of a modern community! We 
have too many object lessons to the con- 
trary. 

No. Brains may be cheaply hired, or 
we should see the rich competing for the 
services of brain-workers as a rule; and 
life shows us the exact opposite—men 
of brains peddling their abilities among 
those who have the money to hire their 
assistance. 

Considering their true value, brains 
are the cheapest commodity in the 
market. 

BRONXvILLE, N. Y. 


Life 


BY J. C. BAYLES, M.E., Ph.D. 


HERE is a growing conviction 
T among thoughtful students.of the 
apparent paradoxes of vital sta- 
tistics that what hygiene, medicine and 
surgery together have accomplished to 
increase normal longevity is effectually 
neutralized by the expedients of modern 
dentistry. This may sound like a star- 
tling proposition, but its plausibility is 
indicated by the fact that committees of 
some of the important medical societies 
are now investigating it in the light of 
clinical observation and _ experience. 
When the results of these observations 
are collated and published, a battle royal 
between the physicians and the dentists 
may be expected; whether any good 
will come of it is as doubtful as in the 
case of the “famous victory” of Blen- 
heim. . 

The question under investigation is 
the influence of artificial teeth upon 
health and longevity. This demands a 
wide range of observation. Even with 


good care and conservative dentistry, it 
is unusual to keep natural teeth com- 
fortable and useful much beyond the age 
of fifty. From one cause or another 
many persons lose them between twenty- 
five and forty. One by one the molars 
become loose and drop out or have to be 
removed. The incisors follow sooner or 
later, and the victim is deemed fortu- 
nate if the canines remain to serve as 
anchors for the temporary expedients of 
“bridge work.” These, in turn, are soon 
loosened by the tension of the clamps, 
and some time before sixty the average 
person has to choose between no teeth 
and a full set on plates. Whether teeth 
could be saved beyond their present 
average duration by skillful treatment is 
beside the fact. The habit of going 
regularly and frequently to the dentist is 
not easily acquired. Most people con- 
sult him only when they must, and for- 
get him as long as they are not uncom- 
fortable. Usually they neglect going to 











him long after they know it is necessary, 
dreading the discomfort and expense of 
treatment. Dealing with the facts of 
average human experience, not many 
sets of natural teeth are serviceable after 
fifty. 

The re-equipment of the mouth with 
porcelain substitutes is, for most people 
who are thus repaired, a practical reju- 
venation. Primarily, they are greatly 
improved in appearance. The hollows 
in the cheeks are filled out, the mouth 
closes only as far as it should, and ugly 
gaps are made sightly. 
those he meets are frank enough to say, 
“Why, you look ten years younger.” 
Probably this is true, and when it is true 
one is likely to feel twenty years 
younger. Not only does the mirror tell 
a flattering tale, but the feeling of rela- 
tive youth regained permeates the sys- 
tem. Among other agreeable sensations, 
the possessor of a new set of artificial 
teeth that fit fairly well rejoices in the 
conviction that he “can eat anything”— 
which may ordinarily be interpreted to 
mean that, as opportunity offers, he will 
eat everything. Then the trouble begins. 
The appetites of youth assert them- 
selves and may again be indulged. 
Strong meats which, without teeth, 
could be eaten only when stewed soft or 
minced, once more appeal as substantial 
steaks and generous roasts, and are rel- 
ished the more because of the long 
deprivation, recalled with impatience. 
People thus rejuvenated are very apt to 
eat a great deal too much and to include 
in their dietary many things they had 
better avoid. As a rule, the evil effects 
of such excesses are not immediately 
observed. The first symptom of over- 
feeding is likely to be stimulation. The 
victim of self-indulgence thinks he is 
building up his body and brain by a 
generous diet; as a matter of fact, he is 
raising his steam pressure with the 
safety valve locked, congesting his fire- 
pot with obstructive clinkers, and bank- 
ing ashes up to the grate bars. That he 
“never felt better in his life” is possibly 
true; but he probably does not know 
that every competent physician would 
recognize in the steady gain in his waist 
measure a danger signal of the most 
alarming kind. 

Soon an unexpected trouble begins, so 
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insidiously that it is not clearly recog- 
nized. The plate which holds the upper 
teeth gradually loses its original fit. This 
is not because it changes shape, but be- 
cause the mouth does. All living tissue 
resents pressure and recedes from it. 
The better a plate fits when made the 
sooner is it likely to become a misfit. 
The absorption of the alviolar walls, the 
shrinkage of the gums and other usual 
causes of mouth deformation soon de- 
prive a plate of necessary support at its 
edges; it begins to rock on the hard 
palate, and to maintain under it the 
vacuum necessary to hold it in place by 
atmospheric pressure is increasingly 
difficult and finally impossible. To have 
a new plate made as often as this hap- 
pens is costly, and for most people quite 
out of the question. So they tolerate the 
discomfort as long as it can be borne, 
and during this period it is much easier 
to neglect adequate mastication than to 
practise self-denial. The results are 
soon seen in acute indigestion, inflam- 
mations of the intestinal tract, constipa- 
tion, malnutrition, perhaps appendicitis, 
and other serious and possibly fatal con- 
sequences. That a great multitude is 
killed every year by the excesses ren- 
dered possible by artificial dentition can- 
not be doubted. 

That up to a certain point dentistry 
and dental surgery are of great benefit 
to the human race may be conceded 
without discussion. It is not the pos- 
session, but the abuse, of teeth, natural 
or false, which menaces health and life. 
Natural teeth are impaired from a vari- 
ety of causes, chiefly neglect, often be- 
fore senile decay begins; when they are 
lost from that cause those who have 
them replaced with porcelain substitutes 
on gold or rubber plates should be 
warned that, beyond the age of fifty, 
prudence and extreme moderation in 
eating is no less necessary after one can 
bite hard or tough substances than be- 
fore. What is designated as old age 
begins much sooner with some persons 
than with others. Sometimes it is seen 
in children; frequently in relatively 
young persons. Whenever it occurs it 
is invariably accompanied and charac- 
terized by a gradual and progressive im- 
pairment of the structure and functions 
of the body, more or less rapid accord- 
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ing to circumstances. The lessened 
capacity of the stomach and its de- 
creased muscular and nervous energy 
impose not only moderation in eating 
and drinking, but dependence upon foods 
easily digested and quickly assimilated, 
with abstinence from those which are 
found to be attended with evil results. 
The gastric juices and intestinal fluids 
are present in smaller quantity than 
earlier in life and are less energetic in 
action, and in the adequate and suitable 
nutrition of the elderly and old the use- 
fulness of the teeth steadily diminishes. 
This is shown by the fact that a vast 
majority of those who attain very old 
age do without them. Even for one in 
as vigorous health as is possible after 
fifty or fifty-five, very little meat is 
needed and it should be in the form im- 
posing least effort in mastication and 
assimilation. Milk and eggs are the best 
of the animal foods, and most vegetables 
require thoro cooking. With the decline 
of physical and mental activity which 
characterizes declining years, there is a 


decreasing demand for what are deemed ~ 


“hearty” foods. It does not follow, 
however, that the desire for improper 
and too abundant foods ceases when 
they become dangerous, or that years 
always bring wisdom in matters of diet. 
As Dr. J. West Roosevelt has pointed 
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out, “The will power in old age often 
assumes the vacillating character of 
youth, and if food is particularly invit- 
ing, the aged may give way to over- 
indulgence, and even to gluttony.” ‘This 
generalization is borne out by observa- 
tion. That artificial teeth favor such 
imprudences is undoubtedly true, and 
the conclusion is indicated that -new 
teeth in old mouths are like the new 
wine in old bottles of the parable. It is 
to be regretted that artificial dentition 
so often tempts to imprudence, growing 
out of forgetfulness of the fact that one 
may look ten years and feel twenty years 
younger without having set back the 
hands of the dial one point. 

In this fatuous trifling with chron- 
ology lies the danger of false teeth, espe- 
cially in the case of those who have so 
far advanced in senile decay that they 
have no other use for a double equip- 
ment of teeth than to deceive others and, 
still worse, deceive themselves. It is 
not the fault of the dentist that artificial 
teeth are abused, unless a dereliction of 
duty on his part is found in his failure 
to warn his patients that, after sixty, 
teeth are chiefly useful as ornaments, 
and will so remain until surgery has 
found a way to substitute new artificial 
viscera for organs worn out or incapaci- 
tated. 


New Yor« Cry. 


But Where Thy Port? 


BY IVAN SWIFT 


Tue bay is white with sail, 
Uncertain bound— 

Vain ships that seek no grail, 

Proud ships that bear no bale, 
And ships aground. 


Like moths they dot the bay, 
Nor heed the chart; 

At dusk they pale away, 

Unlit in the evening gray, 
And so depart. 


Oh, ships of shifting hue 
And aimless sport, 

Ye swing across the blue 

And wing the season thru— 
But where the port? 


I wait here on the shore 
To sail, afar, 

The wider sea that bore 

And bears for evermore 
The steadfast star. 


And soon, I pray, shall come, 
As comes the dawn, 

With muffled oar and drum, 

Unfaltering and by some 
Sea mystery drawn— 


A ship that sails from where 
The autumn moon 
Hath sailed; and I shall fare 
With her—my heart’s corsair— 
To ports of Noon. 
Harsor Sprincs, Micu. 
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To the Editor of The Independent: F 
Sir:—It is not my habit to reply to review- 
ers. In the twenty-five years of my young 
life so many vials of ink have heen poured 
upon my innocent head that I am somewhat 


impervious to either praise or blame. But 1 
frankly admit that I am sorry that your mag- 
azine should have been the one to print so 
stupidily inadequate and imbecile a notice of 
my “Confessions of a Barbarian,” as ‘it did in 
its issue of July 28. I have now published 
four books in two languages in three coun- 
tries. I have a certain standing as a writer, as 
an editor and as a playwright; and it seems to 
me that I am entitled to criticism, not to the 
badinage of a schoolboy. I would not object 
to an unfavorable review; but I think that you, 
as the editor, should have protected me from 
drivel so inane, futile and hackneyed, written 
presumably by some preposterous nobody. 

Good God! Literature in this country must 
be chiefly its own reward. Those who are not 
ambitious to rank among the -novelistic “best- 
sellers” must be satisfied with the esteem and 
the serious consideration of their fellow- 
craftsmen. But they have a right to expect 
at least the same consideration that is given 
by reviewers to the veriest nonentities among 
amateur fiction-writers! 


This book of mine happens to be the best- 
selling non-fiction book in New York City. It 
happens to have been published in two lan- 
guages. This fall John Lane will bring out 
an edition in England. The Ambassador of 
the United States, Dr. David: Jayne Hill, has 
presented a copy of the book to the Kaiser. 
I have touched on many serious problems. 
I admit that I have written brilliantly; and 
it has always been characteristic of dull 
minds to suspect brilliancy of shallowness. 
Most people, especially amateur critics, seem 
to find it impossible to understand that a man 
may be clever without being insincere. I have 
been in Germany, where I have spoken to some 
of the most important men in the Empire, 
Ministers of State and Ambassadors; and I 
have come in touch with the genius of the 
land. Between the lines of my book you will 
find hints of diplomatic secrets and traces of 
intimate knowledge of things German-Amer- 
ican. Prof. Hugo Muensterberg has said, for 
publication, that this book of mine “contains 
some of the most brilliant things that have 
been said about the two countries.” Gertrude 
Atherton, who knows Germany as well as this 
country, calls it “really a memorable work.” 
And finally James Huneker, perhaps our great- 


est living critic, has expressed himself as fol- 
lows: 


“The spectacle of youn 


é : ¢ Viereck spanking two na- 
tions in his ‘Confessions 


is enough to arouse the 


marble bust of his once famous grandmother, Ed- 
at the Royal Theater, Berlin; or to 


wina Viereck, 





. wine of brilliant youth . . . He k 


stir the envy of the first and only Shavian, G, B. S. 
. . . George Sylvester Viereck is the head of a 
long line of American Super-Boys His book 
is flown with the frank insolence and effervescing 
nows, like most 
poets, absolutely nothing of men and women, of art 
or of life, and that is his chief charm . . . The 
fires of inexperience are more creative than the slag 
and cinders of wisdom .. . Truth has 

known to pop forth from the mouths of babes.” 

Mr. Huneker, you will notice, is also a trifle 
facetious; but he recognizes the serious literary 
quality of my book. In fact, most reviewers 
have treated my “Confessions of a Barbarian” 
extremely well. -I have had much of real illu- 
minating criticism. The Call printed what 
would vulgarly have been called a “roast” of 
this book; and its author, Courtenay Lemon, 
was very much surprised when in return I 
wrote him a flattering letter and asked him 
to lunch with me. But I was pleased with his 
review because he went into the essence of 
my work. While I cannot agree with him, at 
least he developed a point of view. Your re- 
viewer touches not even the fringes of the 
book. He merely picks out one little man- 
nerism for his dubious witticism, and then 
has the impudence to call his abortion an hon- 
est review! TI do not know whether he has 
read the book or not. If he has, then so much 
the worse for him, because then I must de- 
spair of his powers of discrimination. He 
seems to me like a person standing before some 
colossal structure of granite and stone, and 
who will say: “Very good; but there is a 
scratch on the door-knob.” 

I wish that in justice to yourself and in jus- 
tice to me you would print this letter. 


GrorcGe SYLVESTER VIERECK. 
New Yorx City. 
& 


Tock 


To the Editor of The Independent: 

Sir:—I second Mr. Viereck’s request. “I 
wish that in justice to yourself and in justice 
to me you would print” his letter. It will, I 
think, be a sufficient justification for any kind 
of a review of Mr. Viereck’s book—except a 
favorable one. Moreover, a waiting world 
ought not to have withheld from it the impor- 
tant information that Mr. Viereck invited Mr. 
Courtenay Lemon to lunch with him after Mr. 
Lemon had criticised Mr. Viereck’s book; or 
that Mr. Viereck himself admits that he has 
“written brilliantly”; or that he has “now pub- 
lished four books in two languages in three 
countries.” The world can ill spare these 
momentous revelations regarding Mr. Viereck. 
There is perhaps less reason for printing the 
excerpt from Mr. Huneker, wherein it is de- 
clared that Mr. Viereck “knows absolutely 
nothing of men and women, of art or of life.” 
First, because, as Mr. Viereck naively avers, 
Mr. Huneker is facetious: and second, because 
Mr. Huneker’s opinion of Mr. Viereck is of: 
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relatively small importance compared with 
Mr. Viereck’s opinion of Mr. Viereck. But 
then nothing should be omitted from this mar- 
velous epistle. It is a gem which will not 
stand reducing. 

In the same spirit of facetiousness which 
possessed Mr. Huneker, I might add some 
turther items to the list of things not contained 
within Mr. Viereck’s mental horizon. But the 
list would be long, and space is not available. 
Moreover, there is probably, on the part of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand readers, a total lack of inter- 
est in the matter. Mr. Viereck should 
remember Johnson’s apothem that no one 
can be written down except by himself. If 
there is anything in his egotistic and efferves- 
cent lequacity that is worth the serious con- 
sideration of rational beings, it will make its 
way and survive in spite of the criticism so 
graciously characterized as “inane, futile and 
hackneyed drivel, written presumably by some 
preposterous nobody.” The critic’s meticulous 
observation of the “scratch on the door-knob” 
will not affect the world’s estimate of Mr. 
Viereck’s “colossal structure of granite and 
stone.” Your REVIEWER. 

New York City, 


J 


Life of Garret Augustus Hobart, Twenty- 
fourth Vice-President of the United 
States. By David Magie, D.D. New 
York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
$2.50, net. 


Garret A. Hobart was a diligent and 


successful corporation lawyer whose 
prominence in local politics and ortho- 
doxy on the gold standard made him an 
available candidate for the Vice-Presi- 


dency in 1896. His pastor, in Paterson, . 


New Jersey, has written this book as a 
token of the esteem in which Mr. Hobart 
was held by his neighbors. It is not a 
piece of serious history, but reads as tho 
it had been compiled from a personal 
scrapbook supplemented by a few ex- 
tracts from the subject’s correspondence. 
Mr. Hobart had no large public life and 
was connected with few public measures. 
In the Senate he was a competent pre- 
siding officer whose liberal hospitalities 
were a great aid in the performance of 
his work, We should have been glad to 
know the inner biography which Dr. 
Magie has not touched upon. We need 
to know in detail how successful men 
grow rich and how party leaders attain 
their headship. But the little piece of 
national life has crowded the honorable 
local career out of the book, just as the 
Washington officials crowded old friends 
and neighbors out of the Paterson church 
when Mr. Hobart died. Yet the book is 
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a graceful work of friendship and is not 
without value in the light it throws upon 
the social side of President McKinley’s 
administration. 


Biographical Story of the Constitution, A 
Study of the Growth of the American 
Union. By Edward Elliott. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

Like the Monroe Doctrine, the Con- 
stitution is a fetish in the United States 
to which men refer, and which they ac- 
cept, without more than the haziest no- 
tion of its real intent. Most of our po- 
litical scientists realize this, and labor to 
correct it with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. The public is no lawyer, however. 

It will not sit down with a casebook and 

study the theory of the Constitution ; the 

legal profession is too greatly interested 
in the winning of cases to care much for 
theories; most of our colleges make lit- 
tle effort to teach elementary law to the 
lay student. How to overcome this in- 
ertia of the popular mind toward the 
fundamentals of our existence is the 


_ proper work of the teacher of politics. 


Professor Elliott has tried to do it in a 
series of brief sketches of the men who 
have had most to do with the develop- 
ment of constitutional law, from Hamil- 
ton, whom he associates with “Growth 
Thru Administrative Organization,” to 
Roosevelt and “Growth Thru Expan- 
sion.” Wilson, Jefferson, Madison, Mar- 
shall, Jackson, Webster, Calhoun, Lin- 
coln and Stevens all appear in the list be- 
tween the extremes of a most interesting 
experiment. The method is entirely 
new, but that is no drawback if it works. 
Any form thru which laymen are led to 
study law is to be encouraged. The dif- 
ficulties of the method, however, are 
great. The biographical sketches are so 
brief that space is not given for a differ- 
entiation of the characters. The writer 
deals with so many subjects that he has 
had to rely upon the ordinary secondary 
books relating to them, thus basing his 
narrative upon many works which ex- 
perts today would refuse to accept as 
authoritative. He appears to miss the 
point when he says that secession was 
regarded as revolutionary; the great in- 
sistence of the Southern leaders was that 
secession was a remedy within the Con- 
stitution. Yet the work will have a use- 
ful influence wherever read. 
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New York: 
284. $1. 
Two new sketches have been added by 
Mrs. Gardner in this new and enlarged 
edition of her Quaker Idyls, which is 
published in a dress well befitting, in its 
quiet neatness, the worthy people who 
form its heroes and heroines. Neither 
of the new sketches can be said to equal 
the older series in delicate and sympa- 
thetic insight, and in the sense they give 
of truth and actuality. One of them— 
the story of a pet cat—is almost a bur- 
lesque in its exaggeration of the foibles 
of two maiden ladies and their infatua- 
tion for their feline pet. From the 
newer idyls the reader turns back with 
satisfaction and refreshment to the older 
sketches, and renews with real pleasure 
the acquaintance of the wise and gentle, 
yet wholly human, Friends who fill the 
scene in these pictures of more than fifty 
years ago. One of the most attractive 
of these figures is the Quaker girl who 
found herself among people of a more 
worldly character in Boston in the later 
fifties, and who wrote such candid and 
picturesque letters to her mother. The 
letters criticise very frankly Puritan 
Boston in the degenerate days when 
trade and wealth had stifled conscience, 
and when the Abolitionists were in a 
pitiful minority; and the glimpses of 
Emerson, Sumner and Lioyd Garrison 
are pleasant, though slight, additions to 
our knowledge of these heroes of the 
anti-slavery cause. These little Quaker 
stories are especially acceptable at the 
present time, when the services of the 
Society of Friends are beginning to be 
more generally acknowledged, and when 
the lead of the Quakers, which has long 
ago been followed in regard to slavery 
and temperance, is beginning to be ef- 
fective as regards peace and the equality 
of the sexes. 


By Sarah M. H. Gardner. 
Sore Holt & Co. Pp. 


& 


The Historie Exodus. By Olaf A. Toffteen, 
Ph Published for the Oriental So- 


ciety of the Western Theological Sem- 
inary. Chicago: The University of Chi- 


cago Press. $2.50. 

Professor Toffteen’s monograph may 
be placed beside Dr. Orr’s “Problem of 
the Old Testament” as an endeavor to 
substantiate conservative claims for the 
Old Testament as against the leading 
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contentions of the Wellhausen school. 
Like Dr. Orr, he maintains that the 
dates commonly assigned by higher crit- 
ics to the component parts of the Penta- 
teuch are much too late, and that the 
historical constructions based upon them 
are in error. Unlike the Scotch apolo- 
gist, he exhibits little dogmatic bias, and 
his chapters betoken much pains and 
perseverance in seeking the truth. His 
difficulty is in a certain lack of literary 
appreciation, and a want of that historic 
sense which feels the growth of move- 
ments and ideas. He establishes dates 
by proof-texts, but is unable to discern 
that texts which are themselves hun- 
dreds of years later in origin than the 
events which they describe are by no 
means an infallible guide, particularly in 
their incidental turns of expression, in 
the determination of chronology. For 
example, he proves that the priestly 
document of the Pentateuch was in ex- 
istence in the time of David by the ex- 
pression “Law of Yahweh,” which oc- 
curs in David’s prayer for Solomon, this 
expression being characteristic of the 
priestly document. His authority for 
thinking that David employed this tech- 
nical phrase of the document in question 
is the narrative of the Chronicles, which 
can be demonstrated beyond all reason- 
able question to have been composed 
over five hundred years after David. 
We do not know at all that David used 
the phrase; we know only that the 
author of Chronicles, many years later, 
made use of that language in describing 
David’s prayer. Of course, that is not 
the only text Professor Toffteen em- 
ploys in supporting his contention, but 
even if he could record a hundred others 
of like quality—and ‘none of his proof- 
texts have much more weight than the 
one above cited—his argument would 
have no force. A thousand straws do 
not make a steel wire. In the heaping 
up of citations there is a show of schol- 
arship and of cogent reasoning, but 
sound historical conclusions are not thus 
established. The inference should not 
be drawn that Professor Toffteen seeks 
to exhibit learning or to substantiate 
erroneous conclusions, but only that his 
inability to discern the historical and 
literary character of his sources renders 
unreliable the views he supports by a 
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large number of citations. Professor 
‘loffteen holds that J and E (the Judean 
and Ephraimitic documents) date from 
the time of Moses; that D (Deuteron- 
omy) was in existence in the age of 
Joshua; and that P (the priestly docu- 
ment) was composed during the reign 
of Saul. He maintains that the exodus 
of the Hebrews from Egypt was not a 
single movement, but that there were 
two exodi, that described in JE, in 1447 
B. C., and that narrated in P, in 1144 
B. C. We shall be greatly surprised if 
the eventual finding of historical crit- 
icism is that this is “the historical exo- 
dus.” 
s&s 

Relations of the United States 
Spain; Diplomacy. By French Ensor 
Chadwick. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $4. 

There is an ominous note in the rap- 
idly increasing series of works on the 
Spanish War. Here we are, but twelve 
years removed from the explosion of the 
Maine, and American historians in con- 
siderable number have already begun to 
question the documents as to the wis- 
dom and good faith of the United States 


The and 


in the years just preceding the war. Not 
many of the intimate Spanish documents 


are as yet available, but from the 
archives of the United States alone it is 
possible to draw inferences that are 
hard to explain away. When Ameri- 
cans, writing almost exclusively from 
American sources, can find errors in the 
conduct of their own Government, there 
is something rotten in the State of Den- 
mark. Admiral Chadwick is the latest 
historian of the period prior to the war 
with Spain. He tells us in a frank pre- 
face that he started to write a small in- 
troduction, which grew under his hands 
into an imposing volume. The reason 
for the expansion, in which he allowed 
the documents to take control of his 
form and arrangement, is apparently 
that he believes the Cuban problem to 
have been in a state of dangerous aggra- 
vation for three-quarters of a century, 
and that it might have broken out into 
war on several previous occasions if our 
Government had given way to popular 
appeal. In the four hundred pages de- 
voted to the period before 1895 he gives 
a detailed review of Cuban affairs. Al- 


- wrong, 
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ways the insular condition had been 
menacing. The eagerness of the natives 
for independence was equaled only by 
the insistence of Spain upon retaining 
the last of her America. And as United 
States interests in the island increased 
the explosion was with greater difficulty 
avoided. At the close of Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration in 1897, the outcome had 
become hopeless, with reconciliation be- 
tween the contestants out of the question 
and the United States thoroly aroused. 
It is not creditable to the intelligence of 
America that the clack of the yellow 
journals was listened to. There were 
ample facts at the disposal of the State 
Department, at least, to prove it improb- 
able that the patriots were long-suffer- 
ing martyrs and the Spanish intolerable 
fiends. All who care to learn today may 
know that the desolation of Cuba was a 
deliberate insurgent policy. But at the 
minute when the United States most 
needed a policy of firm control, lest mis- 
directed public sentiment should do a 
the administration changed. 
There came in a Secretary of State 
famed for intemperate and ill-informed 
denunciation of Spain, under a Presi- 
dent whose ideal of statesmanship com- 
pelled him to ascertain correctly the pop- 
ular will, that he might the more ef- 
fectively execute it. With great hon- 
esty of purpose, Mr. McKinley lacked 
the notion that both Cleveland and Grant 
had possessed—that the business of the 
statesman is to control and direct the 
public, and that there is no sanctity in 
public opinion when it is wrong. Ad- 
miral Chadwick shows admirable fair- 
ness and detachment in the last third of 
his book, where he is dealing with the 
immediate causes of the war. He has 
been helped to his conclusions by the re- 
markable publicity which the United 
States has given to the documents of the 
period, and his book makes a distinct ad- 
vance in our understanding of the diplo- 
matic setting of the war. 


st 


The Classical Moralists. Selections illus- 
trating ethics from Socrates to Marti- 
neau. Compiled by Benjamin Rand. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3. 


Professor Rand is doing a service to 
the general reader as well as to the col- 
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lege student in his series of selections 
from the standard authors in philosophy, 
psychology and ethics. The smaller pub- 
lic libraries, too, can by these volumes 
make sure that they have upon their 
shelves some pages at least of the great 
thinkers of all ages, while they might 
hesitate to expend the money necessary 
for complete works which would be but 
rarely read. These selections are not to 
be sneered at as mere “samples” or “tab- 
loids.” They are long enough to give 
one not merely an insight into the style 
of the author, but also a knowledge of 
the gist of his thought. Not all those 
who allude learnedly to Aquinas or 
Hobbes or Spinoza or Bentham or Hegel 
have read even so much as the ten or 
twenty pages of their works here given. 
This single volume, not too heavy to hold 
in the hand and not too fine in print for 
the eyes, contains representative quota- 
tions from forty-five of the great ethical 
teachers of ancient, medieval and mod- 
ern times. 
& 


Ireland Yesterday and Today. By Hugh 
Sutherland. With an Introduction by 
John E. Redmond, M.P. Philadelphia: 
} So North American. Pp. xvi, 264. 
I. 


In the last thirty years there has 
never been any lack of books concerned 
with the agrarian and social conditions 
of Ireland, for the world has been hear- 
ing of these conditions since the Ulster 
Tenant Right Act was passed in 1870. 
There was a fairly constant flow of 
these books from the press for the first 
ten years after Gladstone declared for 
home rule in 1886; and most of them, 
as was inevitable, were full of the in- 
justice and the failure and the misery 
of the agrarian system peculiar to Ire- 
land. About three-fifths of Mr. Suther- 
land’s Ireland Yesterday and Today is 
on this well-worn theme. The other 
two-fifths, however, treat of Ireland of 
today—that is, of the wonderful change 
for the better that has resulted from the 
Land Purchase acts passed by the Brit- 
ish Parliament since 1903, under which 
the great landlords are disappearing and 
the cultivators of the soil are gradually 
becoming owners of the farms they 
till. The facts as Mr. Sutherland states 
them are in themselves a sufficient justi- 
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fication of the Nationalist movement in 
Ireland and at Westminster since that 
movement was begun by Isaac Butt in 
1870. From the union until 1867 the 
Irish people had little control over their 
representatives in the House of Com- 
mons, for there, as in England, parlia- 
mentary representation was largely 
dominated by the landed and governing 
classes. It was not until after 1885 that 
the dominance of the governing classes 
in Ireland was broken by the extension 
of the parliamentary franchise. The 
Irish leaders then realized that if any- 
thing was to be achieved at Westminster 
for Ireland there must be an independ- 
ent Nationalist party, that could demand 
reform from either Tory or Liberal 
governments, and that the Irish repre- 
sentatives must cease to be at the beck 
and call of both the two historic parties 
in English politics, as they had been 
from the union until Butt and Parnell 
appeared on the scene. All the land 
legislation since 1881 has been obtained 
directly or indirectly thru this independ- 
ent Irish party in the House of Com- 
mons, and gradually, as the result of 
this legislation, one of the most cruel 
and unjust land systems that ever cursed 
a civilized country will soon be of the 


ast. 
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Romanticism and the Romantic School in 
Germany. By Robert M. Wernaer. 373 
pp. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. $2. 

This book, made up in part of lectures 
delivered at Harvard University, is a 
curious attempt at divorcing absolutely 
literature from the social environment in 
which it grows. The virtue of this 
theory, romanticism and classicism are 
no longer the unavoidable products of 
different periods; they are merely atti- 
tudes to ‘life which certain individuals 
seem to assume arbitrarily. To each 
corresponds a given set of virtues or 
vices: moral sternness, ethical righteous- 
ness, devotion to duty, are synonymous 
with classicism. Romanticism, on the 
other hand, is linked with a yearning for 
beauty, love and freedom, and with loose 
views concerning matrimony. Forget- 
ting the political nightmare thru which 
Europe writhed between the years 1793 
and 1815, the author is convinced that 
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the romantic conception of love, to which 
he constantly recurs, deploringly, “has 
led us by leaps and bounds to revolution- 
ary ways of looking upon the world.” 
This academic treatment of the subject 
which obliterates with a stroke of the 
pen, Hegel, Taine, Brandes and Brune- 
tiére, makes certain chapters, e. g., the 
ones relative to Fichte and Schelling, es- 
pecially superficial. Fichte is particular- 
ly sacrificed, being dismissed with a mere 
anecdote. The author finds it also neces- 
sary to disagree with the majority of the 
critics on the definition of the romantic 
school. Without giving any reasons be- 
sides his own pleasure and convenience, 
he excludes Brentano, Arnim, Uhland, 
Heine and others from the ranks of the 
romanticists. So many gratuitous as- 
sumptions and unsubstantiated _ state- 
ments detract much from the interest of 
a book which does not lack originality 
but is in the main devoid of stylistic 
merits. 
e 


Francia’s Masterpiece: An Essay on the 
Beginnings of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion in Art. By Montgomery Car- 
michael. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2. 

A curiously delightful little book— 
very likely, as its author believes, the 
first bound volume devoted wholly to a 
single picture—is this in which Mr. Car- 
michael has solved the riddle of the 
famed altar-piece painted by Francesco 
Raibolini, detto il Francia, hanging in 
the old Lombard Basilica of San Fred- 
iano in Lucca. Most writers on art have 
called the picture, by guess-work, a cor- 
onation or an assumption, and have sup- 
posed the four little chiaroscuros of its 
predella to represent legends of the 
Augustinian order. This author shows 
that it represents the Immaculate Con- 
ception as formulated by the Francis- 
cans. In the picture God the Father ex- 
tends symbolically to Mary the rod of 
Ahasuerus, King David and King Solo- 
mon; Saint Augustine and Saint Anselm 
bear witness to the stainless origin of 
the Virgin, while a kneeling Franciscan, 
identified by our author as John Duns 
Scotus, the subtle doctor, sees the vision 
in the sky. The predella panels recount 
legendary miracles worked by invoking 
Mary Immaculate. The picture was 
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painted for Maddalena Stiatta to adorn a 
chapel of the Conception some time be- 
tween 1512 and 1517, and is a type of 
the earliest form of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in art which is far more mystical 
and admirable than the operatic and 
empty form stereotyped by Murillo and 
the Spanish ecclesiastics of the seven- 
teenth century. Mr. Carmichael’s ac- 


count of his researches and discoveries is 
almost as interesting as a good novel. 
His ingratiating style and religious fer- 
vor carry the reader with him, in spite 
of all wonder at his simplicity of convic- 
tion and disapproval of such thorogoing 
orthodoxy. 


& 


Life and Letters of Josiah Dwight Whit- 
ney. By dwin Tenney Brewster. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2 net. 

Prof. Josiah Dwight Whitney was a 
man of. various attainment. He could 
play on eight sorts of musical instru- 
ments in his odd hours, and in the other 


. and better hours he held a high level 


among scientific men. Being the eldest 
of thirteen children, all supported out of 
the profits of a small country bank. it 
would seem that he should have been 
quick to settle down to remunerative 
work, but if one may judge from his 
early and somewhat prosy letters as pub- 
lished, he was not in a hurry to do so. 
He was twenty-six before the “wander 
vears” after the “absolute” were fairly 
over, and concrete results became the 
main object. Of these he found suffi- 
cient to put him high among the builders 
of the new edifice of material progress 
and the carefully trained educators of the 
new science. He was still at heart a 
wanderer, but among the rocks, the ores, 
the geologic ages, the ice drift. He was 
defining the new terms, and laying out 
the ground for a broader survey of 
American mineral wealth. Of this large 
and admirable work we get, in the book 
before us, only a dry account—hardly 
more than a log-book summary of what 
must have been a life of adventure, dis- 
covery and productive association with 
the pioneers in the mining fields of the 
great West. His letters of travel lack 
descriptive power, the overflow of an 
eager observer, imagination associated 
with fact. He could not make a family 
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letter a thing to lift, to rejoice in. As his 
biographer puts it, he “never had a 
genius for epistolary correspondence.” 
Moreover, he was not socially come-at- 
able, or, in the phrase of the book, he 
was “deficient in the gregarious in- 
stincts.” His letters show a certain kind 
of epistolary wit of the minor sort—droll 
punning, and tricks with words, but no 
evidence of a broad humor, such as be- 
longed to Asa Gray, his associate in the 
later Cambridge life. Yet he began life 
with a yearning for the graces, such 
graces as those in which Darwin sorrow- 
fully admits a deficiency. Of fastidious- 
ness of all kinds he had more than his 
share. Fastidious “in his clothes, his 
book-binding, his concerts . . . If 
he had them at all, they must be of the 
best.” In a large way he planned for the 
best, and then stood tco much aside 
waiting for the tools. 


& 


Commodore John Rodgers, Captain, Com- 
modore, and Senior Officer of the 
American Navy, 1773-1838. By Charles 
Oscar Paullin. Cleveland: The Arthur 
H. Clark Co., 1910. Price, $4. 

Among specialists in American naval 
history, Dr. Paullin is perhaps the best 
known today, after Captain Mahan. He 
has worked in the materials of his sub- 
ject for many years, coming to the task 
fortified by his experience as a nautical 
expert in the Navy Department. In the 
book before us he has for the first time 
presented his subject in biographic form. 
But the career of Commodore Rodgers 
was such that no history of the navy in 
the half century after the Revolution 
could fail to have close resemblance to 
his personal biography. He lived and 
died before the day of the first steam 
navy, illustrating in his experience that 
expertness reached by the self-taught 
captains who brought the sailing war- 
ship to its highest and final place. The 
author has had access to the depart- 
mental and family manuscripts to such 
a degree that the book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of naval adminis- 
tration. It is interesting as well. The 
sturdy personality of the Commodore 
stands out from every page. At twenty- 
three he, single-handed, charged and 
routed an election procession in Liver- 
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pool because its candidate, General Tar- 
leton, flew a banner insulting to Amer- 
icans. At fifty-nine, he went to the bed- 
side of a friend dying with Asiatic chol- 
era, and stood there till the end. His 
was the day of small fleets and inex- 
pensive establishments, but in it the 
spirit of the professionalized navy was 
begun. His family has stood by the de- 
partment with which he was so long con- 
nected until it has become the rule that 


their sons go naturally to West Point or 
to sea. 
& 


Literary Notes 


....Mr. Bryan’s St. Paul address on How 
to Win Men is published in attractive booklet 
form by the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor (Boston and Chicago), and sold at 25 
cents a copy. 


....Among the books written and published 
by negroes especially to illustrate their literary 
genius or ambition is As You See It, by Rob- 
ert Lewis Waring (C. F. Sudwarth, Washing- 
ton). It is a-lively story of love, lynching and 
more than one wedding. The other is a re- 
print by R. R. and C. C, Wright, Philadelphia, 
of the poems of Phillis Wheatley, the negro 
poetess of Boston who received an encomium 
from George Washington. The poems have 
a real literary style, and show familiarity with 
classic literature as well as the Bible. 


....Of more than usual interest for the 
study of Greek and Roman industrial art is 
Publication 130 of the Field Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Chicago, by Prof. F. B. Tarbell, 
of the University of Chicago. It gives in 81 
plates three hundred bronze objects of which 
the Field Museum has casts from Naples Mu- 
seum. They include tables, stools and other 
furniture, lamps, braziers, pitchers, dishes. 
kitchen utensils, balances, musical and indus- 
trial objects, surgical instruments and the 
like. It is an admirable and instructive col- 
lection. 


....In Orders and Unity (Dutton, $1.35. 
Bishop Gore discusses, from the “liberal cath- 
olic” position in the Anglican Church, the es- 


sentials for union among Protestants. Much 
the larger part of the book is taken up with 
proofs of the “divine authority of the Episco- 
pate.” The Bishop naturally regards the recog 
nition of “Orders” as a necessary preliminary 
to “Unity.” Altho he feels the tendencies 
toward federation and the desirability of elim- 
inating the present wasteful and unchristian 
rivalries of divided Protestantism, his address- 
es will he of little service in bringing about 
the consummation devoutly to be wished. 


....At the Schaus Art Galleries, No. 415 
Fifth avenue, New York, for a month in the 
spring of 1910 were exhibited several paint- 
ings by Alexis Jean Fournier, an American 
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artist, of the homes of the French painters of 
the Barbizon school, which were interesting 
both artistically and historically. hat Mr. 
Fournier can write as well as paint is shown 
by the publication of his memoranda on the 
great French landscapists, The Homes of the 
Men of 1830 (New York: William Schaus), 
which the art dealer turned publisher has had 
printed tastefully on fine paper and illustrated 
with reproductions of half a dozen of the au- 
thor’s paintings. These brief and succinct 
characterizations of the work of Millet, Corot, 
Diaz, Daubigny, Dupré, Rousseau, * Baryé, 
Troyon, Jacque and Cazin make up a dainty 
and attractive little book. 


...A multitude of people have made trans- 
lations of the Dies Irae, of which the best 
known is that by Sir Walter Scott, beginning 
“Day of wrath, that dreadful day.” President 
Stryker, of Hamilton College, has attempted, 
with surprising success, the unusual task of 
making five separate translations, in as many 
meters, of the eighteen Latin verses. Of these 
the first is in the meter of the original, eight 
syllables to the line in trochaic measure. Then 
comes one in seven syllables, Iambic; then in 
six syllables, both trochaic and Iambic, and 
finally one in five syllables, trochaic. The last 
is a marvel of condensation. The first verse 
reads: 

“Psalm and Sibyl quire 
Of that day whose ire 
Sinks this age in fire.” 
The first verse, after the meter of Thomas 
de Celano’s original, is as follows: 
“Day, that day, whose indignation 
Shall in coals engulf creation, 
David’s, Sibyl’s attestation.” 


..We are informed that Mr. Albert Cook 
Myers has undertaken to collect and edit a 
definitive edition of the works of William 
Penn in at least ten volumes. In spite of his 
prominence as a colonist and a theorist in re- 
ligion and government, the writings of Wil- 
liam Penn have never been made accessible. 
Well known as one of the greatest English- 
men of the seventeenth century, with a range 
of interest that touched nearly every aspect 
of the life of his day, he is entitled to the 
treatment that is now in preparation for him. 
Mr. Myers, the general editor, has been given 
permission to make full use of the valuable 
Penn manuscripts in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, and he has raised by private 
subscription most of the funds needed to 
make his project possible. He is already well 
known as an expert in Pennsylvania history 
and the history of the middle-state religious 
migrations. His great success as director of 
the historical collections at the Jamestown 
Exposition is further evidence of his suita- 
bility for this task. During the coming sum- 
mer, it is his intention to work among the 
private archives of England and Ireland in 
search of further materials for his undertak- 
ing. It will be a service to him, and to his- 
torical scholarship, if persons having in their 
possession manuscript letters from or to Wil- 
liam Penn will communicate with Mr. My- 
ers, at his home address, “Kentmere Lodge,” 
Moylan, Pa. 
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Pebbles 


“Has plenty of poise, has she?” 
“Well, she looked at Niagara Falls thru a 
lorgnette.”—Washington Herald. 


Stoope.—You take the armchair, Pearline. 

Maid.—No; you take it, Chester. 

Stoode.—Well, suppose we both take it.— 
Cornell Widow. 


Lapy CustomEr.—Do you keep coffee in the 
bean? 

New Clerk.—Upstairs, madam; 
ground floor.—Princeton Tiger. 


Extract from a young lady’s letter from 
Venice: “Last night I lay in a gondola in the 
Grand Canal, drinking it all in, and life never 
seemed so full before.”—Lippincott’s. 


this is the 


Here is a funny thing: Geo. W. Pennell 
lately built a cow shed. When it was com- 
pleted, it was so fine that he didn’t like to use 
it as a cow shed, so he built another and 
cheaper shed for the use of his cow.—Atchi- 
son Globe. 

THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 
Mrs. Rogers lay in her bed, 
Bandaged and blistered from foot to head. 
Bandaged and blistered from head to toe, 
Mrs. Rogers was very low. 
Bottle and saucer, spoon and cup 
On the table stood bravely up; 
Physic of high and low degree; 
Calomel, catnip, boneset tea— 
Everything a body could bear, 
Excepting light and water and air. 


: : =e the blinds; the day was bright; 
feng Mrs. Rogers some light. 

7 poke the window; the day was fair, 

And God gave Mrs. Rogers some air. 

Bottles and blisters, powders and pills, 

Catnip, boneset, syrup and squills. 

Drugs and medicines, high and low, 

I threw them as far as I could throw. 

“What are you doing ?” my patient cried ; 

“Frightening Death,” I coolly replied. 

“You are crazy!” a visitor said. 

I flung a bottle at her head. 


Deacon Rogers he came to me; 

“Wife is comin’ round,” said he, 

“T re’lly think she'll worry thru; 

She scolds me just as she used to do. 

All the people have poohed and slurred— 
And the neighbors have had their word; 
’Twas better to perish, some of ’em say, 
Than be cured in such an irregular way.” 
“Your wife,” said I, “had God’s good care 
And His remedies—light and water and air. 
All the doctors, beyond a doubt, 

Couldn’t have cured Mrs. Rogers without.” 


The deacon smiled and bowed his head; 
“Then your bill is nothing,” he said. 

“God’s be the glory, as you say; 

God bless you, doctor, good day! good day!” 


If ever I doctor that woman again, 
I'll give her medicines made by men. 
—Medical World. 
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Spain and the Vatican 


A DECREE issued by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment on the 1toth of June gave to 
Protestant congregations and schools the 
right to display signs or notices that 
services were being held within. Against 
this the Holy See immediately made pro- 
test, contending that the decree violated 
the first article of the Concordat and 
article 11 of the Spanish Constitution. 
The latter reads as follows: 

“The Catholic Apostolic Roman religion is 
that of the State. The nation undertakes to 
maintain its worship and its ministers. No 
person shall be molested in the territory of 
Spain for his religious opinions, nor for the 
exercise of his particular worship. Neverthe- 
less no other ceremonies in public will be per- 
mitted than those of the religion of the State.” 


Disagreement has centered chiefly 
about the last sentence. It has long been 
a matter of common knowledge that 
Protestant churches and schools exist in 
Spain. Public entrances and public in- 
signia only were prohibited. Those who 
came to services usually had to enter by 
a side door. The Premier’s decree 
therefore simply gives a legal status and 
the right of publicity to what had been a 
recognized fact all along. It is surpris- 
ing that the Vatican should have sent an 


ultimatum to the Spanish Government 
on a matter of such small importance 
and so clearly within the administrative 
power of the State. Nothing shows 
more clearly the extreme ultramon- 
tanism of Merry del Val, the Papal 
Secretary of State. We cannot but think 
that liberal-minded Roman Catholics all 
over the world must regret such a reac- 
tionary policy at Rome. What is more, 
it is thoroly inconsistent. 

In England recently, where Roman 
Catholics enjoy full rights under a 
Protestant Government, they objected to 
the language of the coronation oath be- 
cause it condemned certain doctrines of 
Roman Catholicism. The justice of 
their objection was recognized and the 
matter was remedied. In Spain, how- 
ever, where the Government tries to re- 
move a vastly greater injustice to Prot- 
estants, the Vatican not only tries to 
stay its hands, but provokes a rupture of 
diplomatic relations in order to avoid the 
practice of the Golden Rule. 

This inconsistent and reactionary pol- 
icy is in keeping with previous acts of 
the Papal Secretary. If it is correct that 
he has even gone the length of sending 
telegrams of encouragement to Carlist 
revolutionaries, he certainly does not de- 
serve any further consideration from the 
Spanish Government. Such acts descend 
to the level of political intrigues that 
darken the pages of some of the Popes 
of the Middle Ages. It can only have 
the effect of rallying enlightened Span- 
ish sentiment to the support of Cana- 
lejas. 

The correctness of the Premier’s con- 
tention that he is not engaged in a strug- 
gle against religion, but against an ultra- 
montane clericalism, is shown by the 
loyal support which he is receiving from 
Spanish Roman Catholics. Most signi- 
ficant is the fact that the influential 
paper El Imparcial, of Madrid, tho pro- 
fessing itself devoutly Catholic, sides 
with the Prime Minister against the 
Vatican. The negotiations of the Gov- 
ernment have been conducted with frank 
publicity, a fact which has created much 
sentiment in favor of the proposed re- 
forms among the city populations. 

The principal object which Canalejas 
has in view is the revision of the Con- 
cordat of 1851, under which Spain 
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granted to the societies of St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Philip Neri and one other to 
be approved by the Holy See, but un- 
named, protection and the privilege of 
carrying on certain kinds of business 
without taxation. Under cover of this 
privilege large numbers of monks of 
other orders have flocked into Spain 
from Europe and the Philippines. They 
have engaged in the conduct of schools, 
in manufactures and various industries. 
Freedom from taxation enabled them to 
do this on a scale which gradually forced 
native Spaniards out of business. Ac- 
cording to a recent count, there were 
more than 3,000 monasteries and more 
than 100,000 monks and nuns in Spain. 
Besides being allowed to carry on un- 
taxed industries, the religious bodies last 
year received support from the state to 
the extent of more than $8,000,000. 
The movement against the religious 
orders, therefore, is a step in the solu- 
tion of an economic problem with which 
Spain has been struggling for many a 
year. 


not even exempt church buildings from 
taxation if they are ever used for paid 


lectures or entertainments. We feel 
sensitive in regard to anything that gives 
one man, or group of men, an unfair 
advantage over another in the industrial 
struggle. To us, therefore, it seems a 
matter of simple civic justice that indus- 
trialized religious orders, many of whose 
members are not even naturalized citi- 
zens of Spain, should either pay taxes or 
go out of business. In a case of that 
kind it is not only the right, but the duty 
of the state to limit, regulate or with- 
draw privileges which subvert the indus- 
trial prosperity of the state. 

But whether it be slavery, an over- 
protected industry or some other fat 
nestling of one-time respectable injus- 
tice, it usually defends itself by obscur- 
ing the issue and charging unjust treat- 
ment. ‘When Canalejas desired to pro- 
ceed with the revision of the Concordat 
the Vatican made the condition that the 
decree of religious liberty to Protestants 
and other religious bodies must first be 
withdrawn. It said in effect: 

“We will not consider the modification of 
unjust privileges which we are enjoying until 
you repeal this act of justice which is a breach 
of the Concordat.” 


In this country many States do 
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The moral aspect of such a policy 
calls for no comment: We prefer to let 
the reader’s moral sense suggest the 
appropriate judgment. It is not sur- 
prising to find the Paris Temps remark- 
ing that some “Catholic papers do not 
defend the Vatican with much ardor.” 
We venture to think that open-minded 
Roman Catholics thruout the world find 
the present ultramontane and obscurant- 
ist attitude of the Holy See a severe test 
of their loyalty. The statesmanship of 
Leo XIII has departed from the Vati- 
can, and a medievalist, in the person of 
the Papal Secretary of State, is deter- 
mining its present policy. 3 

Meanwhile the Government is pro- 
ceeding to limit and regulate the reli- 
gious orders. The King has taken occa- 
sion to visit England, apparently to give 
his Cabinet a free hand. The religious 
orders are doing their utmost to retain 
a grip on their privileges. In country 
districts and especially in the Basque 
provinces, .where clerical influence is 
strongest, there are signs of a serious 
uprising. The clerical element has often 
won similar battles and feels confident 
of success. The affected orders are rais- 
ing the cry that they are being subjected 
to religious persecution. But those who 
are conversant with the facts know that 
the issue is civil rather than religious, 
and involves the right of the state to 
regulate its own internal affairs. Premier 
Canalejas stated the issue squarely when 
he said: 

“Poor Spain, if we succumb it will be de- 
cadence. The Government, which possesses 
the confidence of the King, will save Spain 
despite all and against all. The struggl we 
wage is not anti-religious, but anti-cl. rical. 


We count upon the army, a majority in Par- 
liament and reason.” 


a 
The Menace of Unpunished 
Crime 


A puBLic journal rarely puts before 
its readers an unsensational account of a 
danger threatening society so calculated 
to move serious-minded men as is the 
address on “Unpunished Crime,” by 
Judge Holt, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court of New York, which is print- 
ed in full in this issue of THe INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who heard this ad- 
dress and those who already have read 
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it in manuscript or in proof feel that a 
clear case has been made out of a state 
of affairs calling for immediate and 
courageous action by public-spirited citi- 
zens, and that measures have been pro- 
posed which call, by their moderation, 
sanity and wisdom, for patient and ex- 
tended trial. 

Murder, in the United States, is an 
almost unpunished crime. [n this gen- 
eralization, Judge Holt comes to the 
same conclusion which, twice in recent 
years, the Hon. Andrew D. White has, 
in most solemn warning, brought to the 
attention of the American people. Judge 
Holt does not take up for review the 
extent or the increase of other crimes, 
but there is every reason to fear that an 
exhaustive survey would show an as- 
tounding indifference by American soci- 
ety as a whole to the ineffectiveness of 
our entire machinery of criminal justice. 

Whether it be the mob of lynchers or 
of strikers, the Black Hand assassin or 
the automobile thug; whether it be the 
group of “gentlemen” meeting as boards 
of directors to combine insolvent com- 
panies, water their stocks, and defy the 
laws prohibiting contracts in restraint of 


trade; or whether it be the gangs of 
hoodlums whose rowdyism on cars and 
in other public places has become the 


terror of women and children, these 
insolent criminals, high-born or low- 
born, with strangely few exceptions, are 
permitted not merely to escape punish- 
ment, but even, without so much as 
wholesome fear of punishment, to go on 
indefinitely perpetrating crime. 

Judge Holt places upon the police, the 
courts, the administrative officers of 
government and the law-making bodies, 
their full respective shares of responsi- 
bility for these intolerable conditions. 
We call particular attention to the sug- 
gestion, important not only because of 
its obvious good sense, but also as com- 
ing from a judicial officer of the United 
States, that it is the sworn duty of all 
guardians of the peace to stop lawless- 
ness in its beginnings, to break up the 
mob at the instant when mob-minded 
men first resist authority; and, in like 
manner, that it is the duty of the men 
higher up, namely, mayors and gover- 
nors, promptly to discipline or remove 
policemen, police magistrates and sher- 
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iffs the moment that they show sympathy 
with violence or indifference to it. We 
believe that there is great wisdom, too, 
in the suggestion that slight .punish- 
ments promptly and surely inflicted, for 
relatively small offenses, will be im- 
measurably more effective than the 
threat of severe punishment for serious 
offenses seldom or never inflicted in 
fact. 

Our practice almost reverses these 
wise maxims. The sheriff and the 
policeman do nothing until-some rela- 
tively serious violence has been perpe- 
trated. The police magistrates too often 
are “men whose sympathies are with 
that great class in every city which has 
business interests connected with vicious 
institutions.” Indictments “contain an 
excessive number of counts, charging 
substantially the same things in many 
different ways.” The trial of such an 
indictment tends to be protracted. And 
so, for one reason or another, “the pun- 
ishment of crime is a sort of lottery.” 
We think that few high-minded men of 
bench or bar will take exception to 
Judge Holt’s contention that indictments 
should be brief and clear, that no stay 
should be granted except on a judge’s 
certificate that there were reasonable 
grounds for an appeal, that every effort 
should be made to have appeals quickly 
heard, and, above all, that “no judgment 
should be reversed on appeal if, upon 
the whole record, the judgment appears 
to have been just, no matter what tech- 
nical errors were made on the trial.” 

Upon Judge Holt’s suggestions in the 
realm. of penology, or the treatment of 
the offender after conviction, there will 
perhaps be differences of opinion, be- 
cause here is one of the intellectual and 
moral rioting grounds of faddists, ama- 
teur reformers, sentimentalists and social 
saviors of every known stripe. It will, 
however, at least be acknowledged that 
Judge Holt keeps to practical issues, 
recommends only measures that have 
been well tried, and avoids radical pro- 
grams. Whether many prisoners of 
adult years could be in some degree re- 
formed thru systematic work, neither 
lax on the one hand nor severe to the 
point of cruelty on the other hand, is a 
fact that should long since have been 
established by experiment; but the truth 
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is that it never has been, notwithstanding 
all the talk in “Prison Congresses” and 
all the money spent on “reformatories” 
since the days of Elizabeth Fry and 
John Howard. Judge Holt gives opti- 
mism the benefit of the doubt, but not 
to the extent of denying that there is 
such a creature as the habitual and in- 
corrigible criminal. No graver and 
weightier words have ever been spoken 
on this subject than in Judge Holt’s con- 
clusion that such a man, after full and 
fair trial on the specific charge of being 
an habitual criminal and found guilty, 
should be put to death, or, if the 
“squeamish sentimentality of this age” 
must spare his worthless life, incar- 
cerated until it naturally ends. 

Surely it is time for strong and able 
men in America to get together and find. 
a way to protect our civilization against 
one of the most darkening dangers that 
now overshadows it. 


J 
Let Us Suppose 


THERE must be some shadows cast of 
coming events that lead the New York 
Tribune to warn the nation that it would 
be at the peril of our national existence 
that the outlying possessions—Alaska, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, or even the 
Philippines—may any or all of them 
seek to become equal States in the 
Union. It sees very grave dangers. 
They are “detached”; the fathers of our 
Constitution never thought of such a 
thing. Besides, the differences of race— 
that is always the bogy. It adds: 

“Lincoln exprest the conviction that this 
Government could not permanently endure 
half slave and half free. We gravely doubt if 
it could endure half civilized and half savage, 
half white and half polychrome, half conti- 
nental and compact and half insular and dis- 
persed. Seeing the strength of the opposi- 
tion to the immigration of thousands of Chi- 
nese and Japanese, and the endurance of the 
prohibition of citizenship for them, we can- 
not believe that this nation will ever be so 
fatuous as to pitchfork into the Union and 
into ‘ull citizenship millions of Chinese, Ma- 
lays, Tagalogs, Moros, Kanakas and so on.” 

So they talked about Texas and all the 
Pacific States in the old days. Seward 
said no representative from .Oregon 
could reach Washington till after Con- 
gress had adjourned. He did not fore- 
see the railroad. Let us suppose the case 
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that Alaska should seek to be a State. 
It would have not less than a quarter of 
a million white, English-talking men. 
“Half savage” Indians do not seek 
Statehood. Ina few hours by aeroplane 
the Senators and Congressman could be 
in Seattle, for Alaska is but a little over 
300 miles north of the border line of the 
State of Washington. Alaska will be a 
State in all probability within twenty- 
five years ; and who knows how soon, by 
some miracle of common sense, British 
America and the United States may join 
their forces? 

Then as to Hawaii. Hawaii is not in 
Polynesia, as our contemporary seems to 
imply when it deprecates the “United 
States of America, Asia and Polynesia.” 
It is our nearest island to the west, 
American settled, American ruled, by all 
arguments American. If it should ever 
have population enough it ought to be a 
State, or, otherwise, an integral part of 
the State of California. To be sure, it 
has Chinese and Japanese; but they will 
either return to their own land or their 


‘ children will become English-speaking, 


American-civilized citizens, with the 
same rights and the same cultivated 
ideas and genius as the rest of us. There 
is no reason why they should not have 
all our privileges; and among them is 
the chance of Statehood. ‘ 

Then there is Porto Rico. It is our 
near neighbor, rapidly being American- 
ized by public schools and the English 
language. There, as in all the West 
India Islands, the Spanish language will 
fade out, and it is not robbery, but des- 
tiny, that will draw them all, and Cuba 
first, perhaps, under our flag. But they 
have a multitude of people of mixt 
blood. Well, what of it? So have we. 
Their children can salute the flag. We 
have just made the Porto Ricans citi- 
zens ; the next step will be to make them 
a self-governing Territory, and by and 
by a State. Justice and the logic of his- 
tory require it, and who could be hurt 
by it? ’ 

But then there are the “Malays, Taga- 
logs, Moros,” etc. What of them? No- 
body talks of making citizens out of 
pirates and head-hunters. But let us 
look forward half a century or a cen- 
tury, if you please. What shall we see 


then? We don’t know and cannot guess 
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what we shall see in the way of locomo- 
tion that will bring the most distant 
lands as near as Seattle now is to Wash- 
ington, D. C., but we do know what a few 
generations of education and culture can 
do for any people or tribe that lives. 
What has already been done to unify 
and educate the people of the Philip- 
pines is the marvel of the world, and the 
process will not cease. It may-be well, 
one of these years, to make of the Phil- 
ippines a little independent nation, but 
that would be unfortunate. This is the 
day for uniting, not separating, peoples. 
When the Philippine people shall have 
learned English, as they will; shall have 
acquired our civilization, as they will; 
shall be able to govern themselves intel- 
ligently, as they will; and shall then 
choose to be constituted as one or two 
States of our great Union, rather than 
to be thrust out into the cold, how can 
we imagine that such a gift to them of 
equal Statehood can endanger our stabil- 
ity? The idea is absurd. 

The day of universal peace is coming, 
of universal civilization, and with it we 
may expect great consolidations. We 
shall learn the unity of humanity, as 
closer intercommunication brings peo- 
ples into brotherhood. Separation is 
burdensome and costly. Union is the 
world’s kindly destiny, and it is our part 
to expect and help it. 


a 
Should Not Wait Two Years 


In a published statement authorized by 
the President as an expression of his 
views, it is asserted that the Republican 
party deserves to be successful at the 
coming elections because it has “fulfilled 
loyally its campaign pledges” and has 
enacted wise legislation in accordance 
with its platform. Proof was shown last 
week that these are not the views of a 
large majority of the Republicans in 
Iowa and Kansas. “We do not recog- 
nize the tariff revision of 1909 as a satis- 
factory fulfilment of the party prom- 
ises,” said the Republicans of Iowa in 
their convention, by a vote of 834 to 549. 

In the same authorized statement of 
Mr. Taft’s views it is said: 


“The tariff experts will submit to the Presi- 
dent within two years recommendations for 
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i revision of certain schedules of the tariff 
aw. 

If the pledge of the platform concern- 
ing the tariff was fulfilled, why is further 
revision needed? If the tariff was re- 
vised in accordance with the plat- 
form's doctrine that a protective duty 
should not exceed the difference be- 
tween cost of production here and 
cost of production abroad, plus a 
reasonable profit, why should experts 
recommend a further revision in order 
that duties shall fit the platform? 
It is known, of course, that the plat- 
form’s rule was not followed, that Con- 
gress knew little or nothing about the 
costs of production, and that it made 
scarcely any attempt to find out what 
these costs were. 

“Within two years”? The President 
should urge his tariff experts to make a 
report, at least with respect to certain 
parts of the tariff, within one year. He 
should require a part of their work to 
be done within six months, and he should 
let the public know that he has asked 
them to do it within that time. The tariff 
errors that were made have split his 
party. Steps should be taken to correct 
them with the least possible delay. 

It is the tariff blunder that has beaten 
four stand-pat Republican Congressmen 
at the Kansas primaries and given to the 
Iowa Senators who opposed the revision 
bill the support of 60 per cent. of the 
Republicans in their State. Insurgency 
means something more, it is true, than 
protest against an unjust revision and a 
broken promise. It means also protest 
against control of legislation by a dom- 
inating group for the personal profit of 
legislators themselves, or of their friends, 
or for the benefit of powerful combina- 
tions of manufacturers. But the insur- 
gent movement, now so menacing to the 
party, was due at the beginning to the 
tariff blunder, the plans of ruling groups 
in House and Senate to make a sham 
revision, and the carrying out of those 
plans in the face of persistent and em- 
phatic warning. Therefore it should be 
the aim of leaders who desire party union 
and harmony to deal with the original 
and continuing cause of disturbance, and 
to use promptly such remedies as may be 
available. It would be folly to wait two 
years. 
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Step Lively 


THAT we are fairly entered upon 
what has been aptly designated as the 
era of speed mania is a fact attested by 
general experience. With the substitu- 
tion of the mechanical motor of one 
type or another for the draft horse there 
has been an acceleration in vehicular 
speeds all along the line. The chief 
drawback to still higher averages in pas- 
senger transportation is the failure of 
passengers to obey the monotonous in- 
junction to “step lively.” They leave 
and enter vehicles about as they always 
did, and as they are likely to do for a 
long time to come. No feverish haste is 
manifested in leaving or entering sub- 
way or elevated trains, however fast 
they run between stations. The fact 
that the passengers have to move in 
lines, practically single file, irrespective 
of age, sex or previous condition of 
servitude, and that the most impetuous 
cannot go over or under or thru the 
more leisurely who chance to precede 
them, may explain this in part; but a 
more satisfactory and convincing ex- 
planation is found in the warranted 
assumption that there is an average 
speed of movement for human beings, 
probably a mathematical function of the 
average age and physical energy, which 
can be exceeded only momentarily and 
as the result of panic. If a vehicle trav- 
eled between stations at a higher rate 
than that established in the German 
speed tests at Zossen, passengers would 
get on and off no more quickly than if it 
moved ten miles an hour. Probably 
they could not. Theaters, churches and 
all places of public assembly can safely 
be emptied only about as fast as they 
now are on the average. If this is true, 
the reiterated injunction to “step lively” 
accomplishes nothing except to irritate 
those addressed. 

The thought which this suggests has 
much greater significance in relation to 
public thorofares than to public vehicles. 
Is it possible for the average pedestrian 
safely to adapt himself to the tremen- 
dously accelerated speed of vehicular 
traffic since the advent of electric cars, 
automobiles and motor trucks? If thus 
far the survivors have managed to do 
so, is it reasonable to assume that they 
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can keep pace with the mechanician and 
the motive forces at his command? The 
natural effect of increasing the danger 
at street crossings is to quicken the vigi- 
lance of pedestrians and stimulate the 
action of their brains, which, in turn, ex- 
act a more prompt response in mus- 
cular effort from the organs of locomo- 
tion. This explains why all kinds of 
people cross the highways of cities more 
quickly and with greater attention to 
traffic than is ever done in the country. 
But even for the dwellers in cities there 
is a maximum average of agility, which 
can be increased only by the slow proc- 
ess of evolution. If we assume that a 
given generation—the present, for ex- 
ample—by enforced conformity to a 
changing environment, is able to in- 
crease its average agility 5 per cent. 
(which would bear to natural evolution 
about the relation which a day bears to 
a century), we are confronted by the 
disquieting fact that mechanical progress 


.is enormously more rapid, and that 


within five years, or a sixth of a genera- 
tion, the average speed of vehicular traf- 
fic has been accelerated more than 100 
per cent. If this ratio is maintained 
another five years will put the human 
race hopelessly out of the competition. 
In fixing speed regulations for public 
highways, it would seem that the con- 
sideration entitled to most weight is, 
What is the maximum average agility 
of the general public? The pedestrian 
should at least have a fair chance for his 
life. To deprive him of this is unsports- 
manlike, even for one obsessed with the 
speed mania. It might not be consistent 
with the public interest to retard all traf- 
fic for the accommodation of the aged 
and infirm, but they do not establish the 
average nor are they numerous enough 
materially to lower it. Not less unrea- 
sonable would it be to permit a vehicle 
movement which the young athlete, 
skillful in dodging and trained in long 
jumps, may be expected safely to nego- 
tiate while going about his business. He 
neither establishes nor materially affects 
the average. The city man does “step 


lively”’—he has to; but he cannot accom- 
plish the impossible, and it would seem 
as if this fact might be recognized in its 
full significance without waiting for its 
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demonstration in the casualties column 
of our vital statistics. 


& 


Reviving the Irish Language. 


THE new University of Ireland has 
made knowledge of Irish a requirement 
for entrance. This policy was adopted 
only after considerable opposition, some 
of which came from the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy. About a sixth of the popu- 
lation knows Irish, and it seems likely 
that many students who would have 
entered the University of Ireland, in 
whose affairs the Catholics have a voice, 
will enter the University of Dublin, 
which is controlled by the Anglicans. 

This action for the first time places 
Irish upon an official footing. Hereto- 
fore the movement to restore the lan- 
guage, where it has not been politically 
anti-English, has been desultory, pushed 
by enthusiastic ladies at four o’clock teas. 
The restoration of Irish was something 
of a society fad. Plays were given in 
Irish and society turned out. Plays 
were given in English, with the brack- 
eted words on the playbill, “The charac- 
ters are supposed to be speaking in 
Irish.” For William. Butler Yeats, so 
charming of pen and even more poetic 
and charming of appearance, can’t write 
in Irish; at least, not well enough to 
write a play, and he is the author of 
many of the dainty plays that have char- 
acterized the Celtic revival in Ireland. 

If Irish once more becomes the ver- 
nacular of the people, to know Ireland 
the world must come into the narrow 
bounds of Irish speech, which the world 
will not do. There is no sufficient 
incentive to spur it to the task. 
Native Irish literature does not differ 
from the early literature of contem- 
porary Europe; it is primitive. The 
great writers and orators of Ireland, 
the remarkable array of great barris- 
ters, wrote and talked in English. To 
argue that it were well to go back to 
Irish to unlock the treasures of Irish 
literature is as sensible as to urge that 
we resume the English of Chaucer to 
enable us to appreciate his beauties. The 
treasures of the literature of Ireland and 
of England alike are English. Ireland 
has gone out of Ireland to be great. 
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This has been her peculiar fate and pe- 
culiar glory. The great Irish generals 
have fought under the flags of England, 
France, Spain, Austria and the United 
States. The Irish statesmen of whom 
we hear most have been great in the 
affairs of the British Empire as a whole, 
not of Ireland in particular. Suppose 
the Irish had remained at home, had 
locked themselves up inside the Irish 
tongue, could they have had a tithe of 
the influence and renown they have had? 
Even in the days when Ireland was ac- 
counted the “isle of learning,” that 
learning was in an international tongue, 
Latin, the language of medieval scholar- 
ship. The-Irish missionaries who took 
Christianity to Germany and Scandi- 
navia wrote Latin, probably spoke it, as 
did the learned generally then. Thru 
English the Irish do not merely reach 
the people to whom that tongue is 
native, but reach those who have learned 
it in other lands. Thru English they can 
reach Germany and France. They could 
not thru Irish. 

The Roman Catholic clergy have not 
favored the revival of Irish. They have 
not distinctly opposed it, but their atti- 
tude has not been distinctly friendly. 
Douglass Hyde, one of the chief movers, 
is a Protestant, and Yeats, the other 
greatest leader, is an agnostic. The re- 
vival of interest in the old speech has 
revived a host of old legends, old super- 
stitions and customs. Some Frenchman 
has called old national superstitions 
“fossils” of the former pagan religions. 
In the elves, gnomes and fairies he sees 
the old pagan gods and spirits, occupy- 
ing a position inferior to that which once 
was theirs, but still feared and in a 
measure reverenced. To a certain de- 
gree the old pagan religion exists along- 
side of and in rivalry with Christianity. 
The peasant woman in Brittany, Wales 
and Ireland who puts out a pan of milk 
at night for the elves, and leaves nuts, 
apples and bread for the fairies, has 
made an offering to the old divinities 
whom her ancestors once worshipped. 
The attempts of Hyde, ardent folk- 
loreist, and of Yeats, mystic poet steeped 
in legend, to revive old Irish national 
customs, their resurrecting of old myths, 
beliefs, superstitions, is in a certain way 
inimical to Christianity. One cannot 
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say this is why the clergy have held aloof 
from the movement to revive Irish, but 
one can well believe that it may be a 
consideration. 

The restoration of Irish would have 
an important effect upon American life. 
it would close the door between Ireland 
and the American descendants of Ire- 
land. The Irish is an old immigration. 
Yet the second and third generations are 
more Irish than the second and third 
generations of German blood are Ger- 
man. The man of German blood who 
has English for his mother tongue is far 
separated from the ancestral race. The 
man of native American stock is his 
brother, the man of Germany is not. 
Sut the Irish spoke English in the old 
land and speak it here. There has not 
been the disintegrating shock of a new 
tongue to break the bonds of their race 
unity. Men of third and fourth genera- 
tions describe themselves as Irish. Out- 
side of Pennsylvania, no man of third 
generation from Germany calls himself 
German. 
guage of Ireland, Irish-Americanism 
will end. Irish immigration is small and 
must continue so. The number of those 
of recent Irish extraction here is too few 
to make a rallying point for the race, 
and with a difference of language rela- 
tions of Irish-Americans with Ireland 
will be difficult and Irish-Americanism 
will cease. 

But there is not much likelihood that 
Irish will be revived. The Irish have 
made English their own. Dublin is 
reputed to speak the best English known. 
Irish is the old language of the Irish, as 
Anglo-Saxon is the old language of the 
English, and both are unintelligible to 
them now. English is the common 
speech and property of both. 


a 


Automobile C - awe INDEPENDENT 


printed many 
articles on automo- 
biles, some by professional enthusiasts 
who describe the joys of speeding, 
others by optimists who claim that it 
costs no more to keep a machine than a 
pair of horses. The average automobile 
owner, however, like the average every- 
body else, seldom finds his way into 
print, tho he pays the bills and is there- 


Attention! 


When Irish becomes the lan- . 
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fore the one to throw the most light on 
the subject. Now that everybody is asking 
himself if the time has not come when 
he can afford to buy and many are even 
mortgaging their homes to raise the nec- 
essary money, some fountain-head tes- 
timony ought to be of considerable value. 
We accordingly invite any of our read- 
ers who are so fortunate or unfortunate 
as to possess an automobile to make 
confession, especially as to the following 
points : 

1. The cost of maintenance of an automo- 
bile after it is bought. 

2. The amount of time and care required to 
keep it in good running order if no chauffer 
is employed. 

3. The average length of life of an automo- 
bile. How soon it goes to the scrap heap, etc. 
_ 4. The wear and tear on nerves from risks 
in breaking down, speeding, etc. 

5. The time spent in the automobile con- 
trasted with time hitherto taken from produc- 
live effort. 

The letters must be short, sharp and 
statistical. And please, above all, stick 
to the facts of your own experience. 


a 


Sannin Qiact Denials are in order, but 
Charges denials are of no use. 
The Indians have been 
of old fair prey for smart scoundrels, 
for stealing from Indians has been 
thought no theft. It was grab and get. 
Thanks to a few meddlesome philan- 
thropists who have made a noise, the 
Government has been trying these thirty 
years and more—indeed, ever since Gen- 
eral Grant’s administration—to save the 
Indians from the sharks, and no easy 
task it has proved to the Indian Bureau. 
What Senator Gore’s motives were we 
cannot know, but he did a good deed 
when he stopped a fraud by declaring 
that the effort had been made to bribe 
him. He may not be impeccable, as the 
man charged cries “Tu quoque,” but the 
charge he makes is very strongly sup- 
ported, and it is on the face of it not 
unlikely. There is absolutely no evi- 
dence and no likelihood that Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman was in the plot, for, as 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Indian affairs, he has been a good friend 
of the Indians. The investigating com- 
mittee is doing good work and has gone 
to the right place to get the facts; and 
they are getting them. 
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“Fighting Bob” Evans, who 
seems to be a privileged 
character with the Secretary 
of the Navy in that he is never court- 
martialed for his swashbuckling utter- 
ances, has just made this prophecy over 
his signature in the New York Amer- 
ican: 

“A glance at conditions in the Pacific, where 
a bitter commercial war will sooner or later 
be waged, does not encourage the belief that 
we can win in such a struggle.” 
It is a disgrace to this nation that all the 
war talk with Japan comes entirely from 
our own people. There is nothing more 
certain in contemporaneous world poti- 
tics than that Japan has neither the incli- 
nation nor means to fight us. The evi- 
dence is overwhelming. Only last week 
Premier Katsura, in an interview, said: 

“What causes the revival of these war ru- 


mors in America? You objected to our im 
migrants; we kept them away. Why this talk 


Japan and 
America 


of war with us in America now? What is the 
basis of the complaint against us?” 

It is time that some peace society or 
other organization took it upon itself to 
make an exhaustive study of our rela- 
tions with Japan, so as to refute forever 


the fallacies of the Hobsons, Evanses, 
Myerses, Lodges and their allies, the 
Armament Trust and Navy League. 
Those who are sincere in their fear of 
an American-Japanese war can be con- 
verted by the facts. Those who prophesy 
war for what they can personally gain 
from it, or for the benefit of the Steel 
Trust, the Powder Trust and the ship- 
building yards, should be branded as 
enemies of mankind and forever after 
visited with the wrath of an indignant 
people. 
& 


It is reported that Presi- 
dent Taft’s coming mes- 
sage will cover these 
fourteen principal points: (1) Conser- 
vation; (2) economy; (3) _ railroad 
stocks and bonds; (4) report of Mone- 
tary Commission; (5) reform court 
practices; (6) ship subsidy; (7) em- 
ployers’ liability; (8) bureau of health; 
(9) new government for Alaska; (10) 
injunctions; (11) appropriation for 
postal savings banks; (12) two battle- 
ships; (13) fortification of Panama 
Canal; (14) report of Tariff Board. 
We favor the Administration’s stand on 


Administration 
Measures 
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all these questions except 6, 12 and 13. 
Ship subsidy is paternalistic favoritism, 
and can be defended only as a protection 
against other nations who adopt it to 
our disadvantage ; two battleships a year 
is militaristic madness; the Panama 
Canal should be _ neutralized, not 
fortified. 
as 


The Engineermg News 
has taken the pains to 
collect the names of all 
the cities in the country that now enjoy 
the so-called commission plan of city 
government which originated in Gal- 
veston, Tex., as an emergency measure 
after the great flood of 1900. The plan 
worked so well then that it soon spread 
to other cities of the State and finally 
thruout the country, until now seventy 
cities in seventeen States have adopted 
the plan and others are joining every 
day. The commission plan is in essence 
nothing but the substitution of five 
men, including the mayor, for the old 
council or board of aldermen of one or 
two chambers, together with a number 
of administrative boards or departments. 
To prevent danger of an autocratic con- 
trol of the city by the commission, the 
recall and the initiative and referendum 
have become essential adjuncts to the 
plan. Here is the whole list of cities 
that have so far adopted the innovation: 

Chelsea, Gloucester, Haverhill, Mass.; Blue- 
field, Huntington, W. Va.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Bristol, Clarksville, Memphis, Richard City, 
Tenn.; Eau Claire, Wis.; Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Keokuk, Sioux City, Ia.; 
Abilene, Anthony, Coffeyville, Emporia, 
Hutchinson, Independence, Iola, Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, Marion, Newton, Parsons, Pills- 
bury, Topeka, Wellington, Wichita, Kan.; 
Del Rapids, Pierre, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Bis- 
marck, Mandan, Minot, N. Dak.; St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Austin, Beaumont, Corpus Christi, Dal- 
las, Denison, El Paso, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Greenville, Houston, Kenedy, Marshall, Or- 
ange, San Antonio, Sherman, Waco, Tex.; 
Ardmore, Enid, Tulsa, Okla.; Colorado 
Springs, Grand Junction, Colo.; Roswell, N. 
Mex.; Tacoma, Wash.; Berkeley, Riverside, 
San Diego, Calif.; Boise, Lewiston, Idaho. 
Woman’s suffrage, the initiative and 
referendum, the recall, direct primaries, 
conservation, revision of the tariff, pro- 
portional representation, insurgency, 
physical valuation of railways, etc.—all 
these political reforms started in the 
West. The effete East and the Bourbon 
South had better wake up. 


The Galveston 
Plan 
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Vital statistics show an 
Cancer Research alarming increase in 

the number of deaths 
from cancer. The origin of this disease 
is still wrapped in mystery, altho many 
individuals and societies are working at 
the problem. Recently the supporters of 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund held 
their annual meeting in London, and 
Mr. A. J. Balfour on this occasion deliv- 
ered a very interesting address. The 
results of systematic observation gath- 
ered in the eighth annual report of the 
fund mark substantial progress, tho 
much of it consists in disproving earlier 
theories and assumptions. It has been 
found that cancer afflicts all races of 
men in all climates, hence no particular 
set of habits can be made responsible for 
its origin. The fact that widely differ- 
ent genera of animals, including fish, are 
subject to its ravages disposes of other 
hasty generalizations that had been 
made. The belief that heredity plays a 
part in the spread of the disease has be- 
come quite general. But careful and 
extensive breeding experiments with 


mice have shown that heredity plays no 


great part in causing the disease. Cancer 
of the breast appeared spontaneously in 
seventy-five cases out of seven hundred 
females. This is not a large percentage. 
Besides, liability to the disease was 
found to be greater in those that were 
born before the appearance of the dis- 
ease in the mother than those that were 
born after. Since in the latter case one 
has to reckon with the added element of 
contagion, the results show no relation 
between cancer and recognized infectious 
diseases. It is such careful investiga- 
tions as these that make it possible rig- 
idly to test every conclusion before it is 
employed as a foundation for further 
research. 
Sd 

Professor Davis, of the Geological 
Survey, believes that the time has 
come for a more thoro study of 
the peat bogs in the United States, with 
the idea of utilizing them for power and 
light and heat. In Florida the work is 
under way of establishing a plant for 
generating electric power by engines 
using air-dried peat as a fuel. Besides 
the New England States, those States 
that are best supplied with peat beds are 
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Virginia and the Carolinas, with Georgia 
and Florida, and the mid West up into 
the Dakotas. Some of these States have 
also coal beds, but most of them have 
not. Peat is nothing more nor less than 
coal in the process of making, and it is 
fortunate that most of it lies where coal 
is not easily obtainable. Experiments of 
the Geological Survey show that peat is 
even superior to some of the bituminous 
coals for operating gas engines. Besides 
this, the peat contains in many cases 
over I or 2 per cent. of nitrogen, and 
the value of the ammonia obtained as a 
by-product pays for extracting the gas, 
and more. Peat can be burned in the 
old-fashioned way, after being thoroly 
dried, but in the modern gas producers it 
can be used even where there is 40 per 
cent. of water. It is worth $3 a ton 
when converted into bricks, and the esti- 
mate is made by Professor Davis that 
the peat resources in sight are worth at 
least $39,000,000,000. It makes the very 
best of coke, being the equivalent of 
hard wood charcoal. The by-products 


- being added to the direct value of the 


peat as a fuel add to the value nearly 
$100,000,000,000 more. This is an enor- 
mous sum to consider, for it is more 
than the value of all the property, live 
stock, implements and buildings of the 
farmers of the United States. It is all 
the more a pleasant topic to think over, 
just now when the people have been 
compelled to consider the approaching 
dearth of coal, and other results of na- 
tional waste. We have a fuel in sight, 
after all, that can hardly be exhausted. 
Peat is also being used in the United 
States as a filler and absorbent in con- 
nection with fertilizers. In Michigan 
paper is being manufactured from peat, 
and in Sweden it is made to produce 
ethyl or alcohol. The estimate of our 
Geological Survey does not include the 
vast deposits of Alaska, which are al- 
most nn 


Apropos of our recent edi- 
~~ “ay torial note on the forma- 

= tion of an American type, 
Dr. Emma T. Miller, of San Antonio, 
Tex., communicates some interesting 
facts. She believes that the manner of 
cradling has a determining effect upon 
the head of the child, and cites an illus- 
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tration from her experience in Persia, 
where a considerable group of Syrians 
live amid the Mohammedan population: 

“These Syrians admire the round head and 
deliberately keep their babies lying on their 
backs. with a well-filled hen-feather pillow 
under the head. Now, there are few things 
harder than a well-filled hen-feather pillow. 
They do this so that their babies’ heads may 
not be like those of the Mohammedans, which 
are more likely to be long. This reason J 
have heard repeatedly. But I have seen in the 
case of some of these Syrians who have been 
in close touch with missionaries and have 
adopted a softer pillow for their babies, a long- 
headed baby belonging to a short-headed fath- 
er and mother, and short-head grandparents 
probably to the remotest generations.” 
Our correspondent, therefore, is inclined 
to conclude that the approximation in 
type observed in New York between the 
children of round-headed. Hebrews and 
long-headed Sicilians is due to the adop- 
tion, by their respective parents, of the 
American cradle and the American way 
of handling babies. If this is correct it 
furnishes additional evidence against the 
traditional anthropological distinction be- 
tween the round head and the long head 
as a more or less permanent hereditary 
feature. 

& 


Under the Liberal 
Asquith Ministry 
the British Consti- 
tution is not being amended but recast, 
and the amazing thing is that this is be- 
ing worked out not by the Liberal Cab- 
inet, but by a constitutional convention 
so small that it consists of only eight 
men—Mr. Asquith and three Liberals, 
and Mr. Balfour with three Conserva- 
tives. What they will present to Parlia- 
ment in November Parliament will 
accept. When Mr. Lloyd-George pre- 
sented his budget it was roundly abused 
as a violation of the sacred constitution ; 
and when it was rejected by the Lords 
and then the indignant Cabinet threat- 
ened to reduce the power of the Lords, 
the cry against attacking the constitution 
burst into a passionate roar. 
patience and wisdom Mr. Asquith has, 
in a new Parliament carried the budget 
without opposition; his Ministry is un- 
-gaken, and the by-elections favor the 
cuMtinuance of Liberal rule. But, most 
amazing of all, is this conference to 
recast the constitution ; and it will not be 


Recasting the 
British Constitution 


Now, by: 
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satisfied with reforming the House of 
Lords, but it will attempt to settle the 
Irish. question and to correlate more 
definitely the colonial dependencies with 
the central heart of the mighty empire. 
That is, it is a radical, statesmanlike 
reorganization of the empire which these 
eight men are devising about a council 
table. It is a task of the utmost delicacy 
and the highest importance. It belongs 
to the era of constructive, potential ideal- 
ism; and when accomplished, Asquith 
and Balfour will stand with the greatest 
statesmen Great Britain has produced. 
It is well that the death of King Edward 
and. now the Parliamentary recess give 
pause and time for its achievement. 
sad a 

This was the hymn sung 
» toopen the session of the 

British Wesleyan Con- 
ference which was given to the discus- 
sion of the question whether women 
should be admitted as members. It was 
prophetic, for by a vote of 179 against 
153 the women were admitted, and will 
henceforth be eligible by the synods to 
the Conference. But the opposition was 
strong and emphatic in its language. 
The Rev. Dinsdale T. Youne declared 
that if all the women in the Church de- 
manded it, it should still be refused, for 
the proposal was unscriptural, un- 
ecclesiastical, unseemly and _ untimely, 
and was a part of a larger movement to 
thrust women into spheres for which 
they were essentially unfitted. Sir 
George Smith said the innovation was 
unnecessary. If they want anything let 
them ask their husbands at lhome—and 
they did. But these arguments did not 
secure favor with those who could not 
see but that women are quite as reli- 
gious as men and quite competent to 
have and express their minds. We 
commend this action to Methodist and 
other bodies in this country which are 
slow to do justice to three-fifths of their 
membership. Why should a Church be 
ruled by a minority of its members? 


& 
A notable event 


“Partners of a 
Glorious Hope 


has occurred in 
India. The chief of Sangli, a consider- 
able town in southern India, aged 
twenty-one, has married Miss Joshi, 
aged eighteen, daughter of a lawyer. 
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The almost unparalleled thing in this 
event in Hindu society is that he is so 
old, a man grown, and she a woman 
grown. To wait so long to be wedded 
is thought a disgrace. But they have 
advanced ideas. Miss Joshi’s father and 
mother have been seen to walk the 
streets together, and Miss Joshi has 
studied a year in Elphinstone College. 
Thus reform progresses and some have 
intelligence enough to know that a wife 
should be her husband’s companion and 
adviser. 
& 

It probably does not often fall to the 
lot of Baptist clergymen to be held re- 
sponsible for an earthquake. Such, 
however, was the case recently in the 
Italian province of Avellino. One night 
an earthquake visited the town in which 
a party of American Baptist clergymen 
were staying. There had been some ill 
feeling between Roman Catholics and 
Baptists in the town, and the populace 
at once reached the conclusion that the 
Baptists were responsible for the earth- 
quake. 
tion of hanging them, but they finally 
got out of town under a guard of two 
hundred soldiers. What will happen to 
the Methodists at Rome if they ever 
stir up a real earthquake there? 


se 

The First Church of the American 
Marathi Mission in Ahmednagar has 
gone back to primitive and apostolic 
precedent in ordaining as the chief 
pastor of that large native church a man 
who makes his living mainly as a law- 
yer. The Rev. Shahurao R. Modak will 
have an assistant pastor. This is part 
of a plan to make the Indian Church 
independent of foreign support and yet 
secure educated pastors. Mr. Modak is 
joint secretary of the Committee of the 
Federation of the Churches of India. 
Some writers try to make us believe that 
there are no native Christians except 
those purchased and supported. 


Js 

A year ago there was the naval scare 
in Great Britain, aimed against 
Germany. Mr. Balfour put the num- 
ber of Dreadnoughts that would be 
ready by April, 1911, at from twenty- 
one to twenty-five; the actual number is 
thirteen. Mr. Asquith did not quite so 


A mob gathered with the inten- 


THE INDEPENDENT 


preposterously exaggerate the number, 
but he bowed to the storm. Now the 
Empire is pledged to huge unnecessary 
increases, which means still larger ex- 
penditure for maintenance, to the im- 
poverishment of the poor people. 


& 

The Church of England has 39 Arti- 
cles of Faith; the American Methodist 
Church reduced them to 25; and now 
three Methodist missions in Japan have 
united and reduced them again to 18. 
Inasmuch as almost nobody ever reads 
them, whatever their number, they are 
not as important as people think to re- 
tain them. Some of our best and sound- 
est denominations get along without any, 
and they have little force in holding be- 
lief to that of the fathers. In the case 
of Japanese Methodism the changes do 
only a very modest limbering up. 

Js 

It is nearly what is called “The 
record” for curiosities in religion that the 
Esperanto Congress to meet in Wash- 
ington next week has provided for two 
religious services on Sunday, to be con- 
ducted in the artificial language which 
amuses people who imagine they can 
displace the languages which have 
grown under Darwinian natural se- 
lection. One of these services is in St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church and the other 
in St. Patrick’s wee one 


The English town of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme has found and recovered its long 
lost charter. It was granted by Edward 
III in 1328. Between 1342 and 1372, so 
British Museum experts say, it was bor- 
rowed by the town of Preston and the 
authorities forgot to restore it. The 
Corporation of Preston is now going to 
return the charter and apologize for the 
thoughtlessness of its predecessors in 
keeping the precious document about 600 
years. The Prestonites had actually 
come to think that it was their own! 


Why should the Papal Nuncio at the 
Spanish Court protest against the decree 
authorizing the free exercise of religion 


in public worship? In this day, at thj- 
date, does Rome publicly and authorita- 
tively oppose the doctrine of religious 
freedom? Here Catholics admire and 
defend it. Why not in Spain? 
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Do You Want to Be Sick or 
Well? 


Tue Provident Savings Life Assur- 
ance Society, in one of its recent bul- 
letins, alludes to the statement, that has 
obtained currency, that there are con- 
stantly three million people seriously ill 
in this country. Of this entire number, 
how many took the precaution to under- 
go regular periodical medical examina- 
tion while in apparent health, with a 
view to the early detection or prevention 
of disease? Probably not one-tenth of 
one per cent. Judging from personal 
experience, how many of these three 
million invalids, think you, sought med- 
ical advice during the earlier stages of 
their maladies, before the pain became 
unbearable, or health so impaired as to 
cause serious alarm? Probably not 10 
per cent. If, as the Provident Savings 
Life Assurance Society’s bulletin No. 4 
suggests, these three million people had 
exercised, in the care of their bodies, 
that ordinary common sense which gov- 
erns them in their business transactions, 
how much of this illness could have been 
prevented? Probably co per cent. There 
is a present day tendency on the part of 
the average man to dose himself with 
patent nostrums and to take any remedy 
suggested by friends, the drug clerk, or 
indeed, any one other than a physician 
in practice. We are all prone to thrust 
our hands into a medical grab bag, and 
then we wonder why it is that our fin- 
gers do not always clutch the proper 
remedy. It has been estimated that 
from 2 to 4 per cent. of the population 
in this country are slaves to some drug 
habit. The amount of opium consumed 
in the United States per capita, without 
taking into account smoking opium, has 
been doubled during the past forty years. 
Cocaine, which has only been in use 
about twenty-five years, is now con- 
sumed to the extent of 150,000 ounces 
per annum. The hookworm disease or 
typhoid fever, alarming as they both are, 
must take a subsidiary place in compari- 


son with the narcotic drug habits that 
are fastening themselves upon us. We 
are neglecting the hygiene of the mouth. 
We are becoming a careless as well as a 
thriftless nation, and it is high time to 
call a halt. If you wish to keep off the 
sick list, get back to normality. Avoid 
breathing thru the mouth, which is not 
normally an organ of respiration. Do 
not subject yourself to the attacks of 
mosquitos. Malaria and yellow fever 
come thru such an agency. Other pests, 
such as rats, mice, fleas, bedbugs, cattle 
ticks, “tsetse flies,’ gnats, gadflies, jig- 
gers—all are known or suspected to be 
carriers. of disease, and every effort 
should be made to exterminate such 
pests, or at least to protect food supplies 
and products and the body from contact 
with them. Life is, after all, a very 
serious business, and we must all realize 
this and act accordingly. 


& 


THE People’s Anthracite Insurance 
Company, of Scranton, Pa., is now in 
the process of organization. Over four 
hundred subscriptions to the proposed 
capital stock of $1,000,000 and a surplus 
of the same amount have been secured. 
The organizing company plans to secure 
2,500 subscriptions before making any 
attempt at permanent organization. 
When the stated number of subscribers 
is secured, a stockholders’ meeting will 
be held and organization effected. The 
company proposes to insure against fire 
and mine caves. The mine cave feature 
is comparatively a new idea in insurance, 
and will be figured out by experts who 
understand the conditions which exist in 
the anthracite coal region. The rates 
will be figured by them. The conditions 
existing at the present time in the an- 
thracite coal region make the field for 
mine cave insurance a necessity for 
property-owners, and it will be the only 
protection against damages caused by 
caves. John R. Wilson is acting presi- 
dent, H. E. Kimball secretary, and A. E. 
Rogers treasurer of the organization 
committee. 
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Cashier Wider’s Speculations 


ERWIN JOHANN Wiper, thirty years 
old, but looking much younger, was 
cashier of the Russo-Chinese Bank 
Agency in New York. His salary was 
$25 a week. In his custody was the 
bank’s strong box, containing nearly 
$700,000 worth of securities. He was 
tempted to increase his income by spec- 
ulation, and he stole these bonds and 
stocks, expecting that he would be able 
to replace them. As package after 
package was emptied, he substituted for 
the securities slips of newspaper. At 
last there was nothing but newspaper 
slips in the box. Then there was a call 
from the bank’s Berlin correspondent 
for 3,200 shares of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road stock which should have been in 
one of the packages. Whereupon 
Wider, in the following letter to the 
bank’s officers, confessed his guilt: 

“Gentlemen: 1 might as well tell you that 
in a few days 3,200 shares of Pennsylvania 
Railroad stock have to be shipped to the Na- 
tional Bank.of Berlin, Germany. You won't 
find them. I took them. You will also find 
a large number of shares of other stocks miss. 
ing, which I also took. I meant to put them 
back, but the market went against me, and it 
was the blamed cotton situation that broke 
my neck. It was all your own fault, anyhow. 
You should not have put one man in charge 
of everything from A to Z.” 

In jail, where he lies under indict- 
ment, he has told this story: 

“My pay at the bank was so small I could 
not keep my family as my friends kept theirs. 
I thought about the way in which money was 
made in the stock market. I heard how easy 
it was, and that any one could get in there 
and speculate. The risk, I was told, was 
nothing. I talked the situation over carefully 
with men who said they knew all about stocks 
and speculation; men who read the market. 
Then I decided to ‘take a chance.’ It looked 
so easy. But I never had a chance. It was 
always, always, messages from the brokers 
for ‘more margin, ‘more margin.’ They 
seemed insatiable.” 

He stole and lost in speculation bonds 
and stocks worth $680,000. We shall 
not point out the most obvious lessons of 
this incident, those which relate to 
honesty and duty, but there are others 
which may not be so clearly seen. There 
is a lesson for the bank. No such in- 


stitution in New York can reasonably 
expect to obtain a competent and trust- 
worthy cashier for $25 a week, nor 
should it give to a young man receiving 
that salary the power which Wider had. 
There is also a lesson for the authori- 
ties of the Stock Exchange. How are 
they to treat the brokerage firms that 
carried Wider’s accounts and probably, 
accepted from him $80,000 in bonds and 
$600,000 in the shares of twenty great 
corporations? Morally, if not techni- 
cally, these firms’ dealings with Wider 
were forbidden by the rule concerning 
clerks of banks. Is it possible that his 
supply of securities and the character of 
his operations did not excite the sus- 
picions of firms that executed his 
orders? Did they not know that he was 
a bank cashier, having securities in his 
custody? Would it not have been very 
easy to ascertain that his salary was 
only $25 a week and that he lived in an 
apartment renting for $35 a month? 
Clearly it is the duty of the Stock Ex- 
change authorities to make a searching 
inve stigation concerning the conduct of 
the brokerage firms by whose assistance 
or negligence this boyish cashier was 
enabled to lose $680,000 of his bank’s 
money. 
a] 

...+H. K. McHarg, who recently sold 
his holdings in the Texas Central Rail- 
road, has informed the present managers 
of the road that he will give a year’s sal- 
ary to each employee who has been in 
the company’s service for twenty years 
and a month’s salary to every conductor. 
brakeman, agent and. porter on the line. 

..By the death of J. Edward Sim- 
mons New York loses an eminent finan- 
cier and a most useful citizen. He had 
been president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Stock Exchange, the Clearing 
House Association, and the Board of 
Education, and for twenty-two years 
president of the Fourth National Bank. 
Others in “his field of activity instinc- 
tively turned to him for counsel and 
leadership in times of stress and peril, 
and his services in three panics were of 
much -value to the public. 








